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Crude Essays &c from first thoughts, 
without regard to style or Method, 
serving as data for various pur 
poses- 


“To me be Nature’s volume broad displayed; 
And to peruse its all instructing page, 

My sole delight.” 1 

“Presented to the cultured eye of taste, 

No rock is barren, and no wild is waste.” 2 


The admirable simplicity of na¬ 
ture is aid to be a condusive proof of 
the infinite wisdom of the Deity, and 
undoubtedly it is so. A Poet says- The 


1 From James Thomson’s “Summer” from The Seasons. 

2 From Martin Archer Shee’s Rhymes on Art. 



“The whole and every part proclaims 
His infinite good will; 

It shines in stars, and flows in streams, 
And bursts from every hill.” 

“We view it o’er the spreading plain, 
And heavens which spread more wide, 
It drops in gentle showers of rain, 

And rolls in every tide.” 

Browne. 
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Article 1 

Memoranda. Monday non, Sept. 28, 1835 
left the Legislature at Boston, and proceeded 
on the rail road Carrs to Worcester, and put 
up at the U States Hotel kept by Worthing¬ 
ton and Clark. Next day proceeded to 
Deerfield, by Holden, Hubbardston, Tem¬ 
pleton and Athol. 

Wednesday 30th, Attended the commemoration 
of Capt Lathrop’s Battle at Bloody 
Brook, and heard an oration by 
Edward Everett, on the centre of the 
field, in his usual happy manner 
I estimated the collection of the people 
at 5,000; some much higher. People 
from distant places were present, 
many of high respectability. The day 
was fine, with the exception of a 
cold wind, which was of some em 
barrassment to the speakers, and the 
vocal music. I delivered a short ad¬ 
dress at the ceremony of laying the 
comer stone to the memory of the slain heroes, which 
I was informed not with general ap¬ 
probation. 

Monday 5 th of Octr. returned to Boston 
at night and Tuesday the 6 th joined 
the Legislature, having been absent one 
week. 


During 
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During my absence a destructive fire 
took place on the corner of Water & Devon 
shire streets, in which several newspaper 
establishments were much injured. 1000 
copies of the N American Review for Sept. 
1835, and 5000 copies of the American Al¬ 
manac for 1836 were destroyed. The whole 
loss is estimated at 80,000 Dollars. 


Comet 

2. The predicted Comet (Halley’s) has 
been observed here, during the month 
of September and October. It was first 
seen at Newhaven near the Constellation 
Ursa Major. To the naked eye, it is 
not very brilliant, and appears with a faint tail 
but the body with its envelope of consider 
able size. The tail seems to be much 
diminished from its former size, as given 
in old accounts. In 1456 the tail is said 
to have been 60° in length; and as a writer 
observes, “it appears probably that in de¬ 
scribing their immense orbits comets, at 
each revolution, dissipate in space 
all the matter which, when they are 
near the perihelion, is detached from 
the envelope forming the tail; it is therefore 
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very possible that in time some of them 
may be entirely dissipated, unless in travers¬ 
ing constantly, and in various directions, 
the luminous trains of a singular nature 
left by other comets, they recover from 
time to time as much matter as they 
have lost.” 3 

Querie If the matter of the a comet is 
detached in the manner above supposed, 
would it remain suspended in space 
and be taken up by others which traverse 
it? Or would this matter be attracted to 
the sun as planets, before a comet 
should arrive to receive it? To me 
it appears that matter cannot remain 
in space, unless it has a motion around 
some of the matter, therefore that 


-. The sun may be supposed 

to be an exception to this position; but 
I suppose it is not so; for I believe that 
future discoveries and improvements in 
astronomy, will demonstrate that our 
sun as well as all others in the 
universe, circulate round some centre 
in the same manner as the planets 
and comets do round the Sun. It 

is 


3 From Francois Arago’s Tract on Comets , which was published in an English translation by Farrar, in Boston in 
1832 . 
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is not however incorrect to say, this 
lose matter of the comets may be dissipated 
when they approach our system, and 
unite with the sun and planets, and 
thereby lose some of their matter. 

The appearance of Halley Comet and 
the deficiency of proper instruments in 
this Country, for observing the heavenly 
bodies, proves most clearly the necessity 
of some appropriations from govern 
ment for the creation and establish¬ 
ment of Astronomical observatories. 

The state of the federal treasuries would 
well afford this, and those of the States 
by a proper retrenchment of the present 
unnecessary expenses, would enable them 
to afford ample sums for this purpose 
But we are told that the high officers 
must have high salaries to keep up 
the dignity of the governments. To me 
it appears however, that there can 
be little dignity where no encourage 
ment is given for great discoveries in 
the sciences. The truth is, that, excepting 
in some of the arts relating to manu 
factures &c service is rather at a low 
ebb in this Country; and that its money 
is expended for frivolous purposes. 



Also Joseph Brown’s 87 Washington 
street, up stairs; opposite State Street. 
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3 Philosophical Instruments 
I am gratified to find in Boston, several 
shops for the manufacture of these instru 
ments. These I have visited. One at No 9 
in Shool Street kept by N.B. Chamberlin; 
one at No 9 Comhill, by R. Newton Triree 
and another in the same street No 33 by 
Claxton & Wightman. All the instruments 
which I have examined, appear to be well 
made; perhaps as perfect as those made 
in London. Claxton & Wightman’s contains 
a greater variety than the other, as 
well as some imported from England. 

At this shop I found elegant 12 inch 
globes made by Loring for 30 dollars a 
pair, without covers. In the shop of [ ] 

were many articles for the elucidation 
of medical and surgical [ ]; particularly 

models of the human eye by Dr. J.V.C. 
Smith; and of the human ear by the 
same. I procured Catalogues from each 
shop, if the instruments [ ] with 

their prices 

In Cornhill I found these bookstores 
adjoing each other, containing a great 
variety of 2d hand Books; that of Mr Drake 
I think is the best. He is an antiquary 
& has published several works. 
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Harvard Uriversitv. AATRDROnfRAR ,\ P . 
paratrs, &c. Tli« note we published •otiie time 
since, from Professor Farrar, relaling to tile want 
of a proper telescope at the Univi-rai'ij ,n Cam- 
bridge, baa given occasion for a goodly number of 
sneering paragraphs from editors in various part* 
of the Union. There would be no harm, porhnps, 
in alluding to the povetty of this rich institution, 
if those who wrote the paragraphs in question had 
taken care to distinguish between the institution 
itself and one of its able and worthy Professors. 
It IS no fault of Mr. Farrar a that the University 
is not furnished with a telescope of suitable size 
and power, and all other articles that compose a 
complete Astronomical Apparatus ; and we do not 
see any reason why he should bo the subject of 
reproaches, which, ^justifiable under any consid¬ 
eration, wo are sure should not be cast upon him. 

The truth is, Dr. Farrar has done all that ho 
could do to improve and advance the reputation 
of the University in this respect. We believe 
that, nearly twenty years ago, he represented to 
the Corporation the wants of his department, and 
urged upon that body the expediency of adopting 
•omn measures to relieve it from its slate of des¬ 
titution, and place it in a condition that should be 
useful to the stato and creditable to tho Universi- 
ty. lie also brought tho subject directly to tho 
public notice, by the following letter, which ho 
wrote to the editor of the Norib-American Re¬ 
view, and which was published in that periodical, 
for December, 1818, on the importance of an Ob-' 
servatory at Cambridge :— 

l.zlractfrom a letter addressed to the Editor o„ 
the^ importance of an Observatory at Cam- 

It Inn long been conaid red as very desirable to 
have ho Observatory at Cambridge, connected 
w.tf, the University. It was a favorite object with 
our Into Presidents, and some steps were taken 
by them towards having one erected. Many new 
olhees have since been created, and tho system of 
instruction much enlarged, so that tho want of 
such an establishment is still more apparent and 
more sensibly felt. 

An Observatory has long been considered by 
enlightened nations, as one of the noblest objects 
that can claim the patronage of the public or of 
individuals. In Great Britain and Ireland,—I, e - 
sido the great national Observatory at Greenw ich 
and two others endowed by the King,—there is 
one belonging to each of tho Universities and a- 
bout twenty in tho possession of noblemen and 
private gentlemen. There are no Jess that) IC ii 
Observatories in Paris and about as many m .*ro 
in the different parts of Frnnce. There are two 


,' n m08t 1 °^ l i! 0 ,ar 6° ewes o Germany 
tud Russia, several tnSwedon «nd Il.umnik ;»nd 
..ten Norway and Iceland arc not wthoul similar 
R.tabh.hmouu. China and many of the natiuii. 
the ' V ' ru , ove " bcfor « tho Europeans in 

their attention to these moans of cultivating As- 
“ d *“ th.®lr encouragement of “those 
persons who wore disposed to make use of them. 
IVe are almost the only nation of.,„y pretensions to 
learning and the arts, which has totally neglected 
to provide for this branch of knowledge. Amidst 
o„!i r r P “?, IC ‘“ , "‘ n “ riM “ d public societies, insti- 
tu ed for the promotion or useful science, we can- I 
" °, f ? single foundation fi.r an Obsorvnto- I 

ry in the United States, or in North America. It 
is believed that there is not one upon this ronti- 
“l"’ bC “ id “» discovery to 

iourco Sh ' V “ tllr0 "' n u P° n h <™» ‘bis 
We depend upon Europe, not only for our 
“G° “ lh® heaven,, b “* i“ r °ur astronomi- 
cal tables and books of navigation, Tor tile means 
which we possess of determining the relative sit -1 
tuition of places among ourselves, for whatever I 
instruction and gratification wo derive from the 
lew astronomical observations which „ re In , d „ ., 
mongst us. We could not even calculate an a!- I 
manac without help from abroad. 

rhe«Obsprvatory “t Greenwich so justly c . le- 
brated,—which is of such inestimable important 
to the scientific world,—was built expressly for 
the purpose ot aiding cotmnerco by rendering 
navigation more safe and easy. This purpose I.ai 
been most happily answered. The most valuable 
improvements have been made hero in the means 
and methods of finding a ship’s place at sea and 
ol conducting her from one port to another. The 
lives of thousands, it may bo presumed, have 
been »nved by the information and directions that I 

have been donvod from the labors of this insti- ' 
tuuon. But the methods which are furnished to 
manners are not yet perfect;—there are many 
places, especially upon our coast, whoso InrtW. 
and longitude are so uncertain .as to mislead tho 
most skilful. There are local points nlso in ns- 
lronomy.as well as in navigation, that deserve 
attention. There aio phenomena in the heavens 
tnat are to he observed only at particular times 
and m particular parts of tho earth. There are 
modifications and corrections of common nautical 
observations, that depend upon peculiarities of 
climate and situation, and which can be deter 
mined only by fixed instruments of the best con 
struction, i lie scientific and commercial wor'd 
have n r t? ht’.o expect from us that info 
which is t, b* obtained in no othor r ' fn,at • 
•ides, i« w tjn*® for us to begin to obwf ,ac *‘ 
amine tlr «»iuselves and to contrib*. rv ° urJc 
to the geno il stock. c someth.ng 

The first Observatory of a country ,. 
dowed an^ well conducted, nntuT.V woll cn- 
tedeiico c f a f'! subsequent op..” ht^es pre- 
®<^red as a cti'tio and commo* ' ark "owl- 
for astionomical and ^ . e ol rol ’erence 

Them arc tr.tty thinJJ '^vaiiono. 

claim to this distinction i. i ln ® ,Vo ''•m bridge n 
r»l ailvantages for euef cahltSeSi! “l^- "' 
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uation with respect to foreign Obsei vntories, de- 
d’.i od from observations that have already been 
made, is better understood, and the library and 
philosophical apparatus of the Collogo are better 
furnished, than those of any other place in the 
country. It may be added also, that tlio Corpora- 

>n ol the College have taken measures tor im¬ 
proving these advantages. They have authorised 
a committee to make out an order for a few of the 
best instruments.fur an Observatory, But sin h 
instruments are very expensive. A single o u > 
lately erected at Greenwich, cost more than fix .• 
thousand dollars. It is pronounced to be the most 
perfect and the most magnificent instrument ever 
consecrated to astronomy. We wish to procure 
on ® i} er l ^ e 8a,ne ,n °dol and by the samo artist, 
and that our other more essential instruments mav 
be exact copies of those which have recently beeii 
made for this celebrated institution. We might 
thus avail ourselves of tho science and skill of the 
Old world, which have been the fruits of so many 
years Qlpenence and research. Hut our means 
are too limited to admit of nur putting this plan 
in execution. Wa not only want instruments to 
the amount of eight or ten thousand dollars, hut 
wc want a building that will cost as much more, 
and we want a person to take charge of this es¬ 
tablishment \vlio shall devote himself entirely to 
the objects intended to bo answered by it. Wo 
might then look at the stars with our own eyes ; 
we might then hope to do something for the ad¬ 
vancement ol science and for the honour of our 
country. To accomplish all this, we want noth¬ 
ing hut money. We have a man amongst us most 
eminently qualified for tho station,—a profound 
astronomer, who is already considerably accus¬ 
tomed to tho business of observing, much attach- 
| ed to the College, highly respected nnd beloved 
by all Ills acquaintance,—and who has translated 
the most complete and tho most diflicnll work 
which lias hitherto appeared on tho subject of as¬ 
tronomy, illustrating it at the same time with co¬ 
pious notes, Hiai xvill probably render it accessi¬ 
ble to a hundred persons, where it is now acces¬ 
sible to one. This work, should tho public he 
favored with it, will make him better known, and 
xv. shall learn irouj foreign critics more justly to 
estimate his talents and attainments. 

Cambridge, Nov. 1818. 

We republish this lettor for tho purposo of 
showing that Dr. Farrar has not been ma, -ntivo 
to the duties which devolve upon him as a Pro- 
fessor, and that the public may know what his 
feelings upou this subject were as long ago as 1818. 
V o have been informed, from authority that can¬ 
not bo in an error, that Dr. Farrar solicited sub¬ 
scriptions from* individuals to aid in the purchase 
of instruments ; and that one individual,—Mr. J. 
<A. Adams,—subscribed five hundred dollars—and 
several others subscribed a hundred dollars each, 
In pursuance of the action of tho Corporation, re¬ 
ferred to in the preceding letter, the Frofessor 
transmitted an order to a celebrated manufacturer 
1 ,'.lL,ui. cpnscfliiqnce of other) 


( engagements at the time, the order was not cxe-*!' 
cuted. Whether that the subscriptions above-! 
mentioned were ever paid, we are not informed. 

1 " u l ,ave not prepared this article to screen the J 

j Corporation of Harvard University froi any ccii- 
| sure or reproach that it may bo supposed to de¬ 
serve, because its Astronomical instruments are j 
not equal to those of Yulo Collogo : but to shield j 
from unmerited personality an industrious and ac¬ 
complished Professor, and an estimable gentle¬ 
man. It will not bo denied that Harvard College 
should have an Observatory, and that it should be 
i supplied with instruments superior to any others 
in the country ; and we think wo do no more 
than justice to Professor Farrar, when we say 
that no man would be more gratified than he, or 
make greuter sacrifices, to accomplish an object so 
desirable. 


The forging is cut from 

the Boston Courier of 

the 17 th of October 1835; 

and as it expresses my 

sentiments on the subject 

of Observations I think it 

should be preserved. Cam 

bridge may be a favorable 

site for an observatory and connected with 

its other advantages, per 

haps the best in the State 

Liecester , from its elevated 

situation, I had consid 

ered a good position. 

But in the present 

distracted 
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distracted State of public sentiment 
we look in vain for any grants from 
the treasury for such noble purposes, 
Absorbed, as we are, in mercantile 
pursuits, and the scramble for office, 
improvement in the higher branch 
es of science will receive no atten 
tion from the majority of our Legis¬ 
latures. Mr Adams, when President, 
once suggested to Congress the import 
ance of aiding in the establishment 
of an observatory in the U States; 
but the proposition met with rid¬ 
icule of the wits of the day. It was 
called a project for erecting “ Light 
houses in the Sky ” and there it ended. 

But now depend on Europe for our 
science, and, at the same time, 
boast of our superior knowledge over 
that of Europe. And but as if their science 
was useless to us, we put heavy duties 
on their books. When will our sages be 
enlightened? 
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4. Death Mr. Hatsel Purple, the Representative 
from Gill. 

Mr. Purple, being a little unwell, obtained 
leave of Absence, returned home and 
died at his house in Gill, I understand 
of a fever. Mr. Chapman announced 
his death in the house, and resolutions 
were passed expressive of feelings of 
the members, and ordered to be transmitted 
to his family. As Mr. Purple was an 
active man of business in the County of 
Franklin, his loss will be felt by 
the people. It is supposed he left 
a handsome property. He served 
many years under me as Deputy Sheriff, 
and at his decease, was one of our 
Special County Commissioners. 


5 The weather at Boston, during the 
month of October, has been dry and unusually 
warm and generally clear, and our time 
in the Legislature busily taken up in the 
revisal of the Statutes of the Commonwealth 
When the work is completed it will be 
very useful to the people at large. It is 
to be published in one or two Vols. as soon as 
possible. Probably the code will contain 
some errors that may require amendments. 
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6 A Curious Engine 
A self moving Engine, called a Pneumato- 
rism (a learned name to be sure) is 
now exhibiting in Boston, at 25 cnts. It 
is said to be moved by a power gained 
by the expansion and contraction of con¬ 
densed atmospheric air, and without 
any external aid will continue to move 
so long as the machinery remains in good 
order. Letters patent are said to be 
secured by the inventor. 

If this is a true description, the engine is 
a perpetual motion ; and the question 
is, whether it can be applied to useful 
purposes. I hope the inventor will not 
rest satisfied with an exhibition of his 
invention; but will attempt to apply it to 
the working of useful machines. His 
name is Morse. 


7 Mr Everett’s Oration delivered at Bloody 
Brook, on the 30 th of September 1835, is now 
in the press in Boston, with an appendix 
containing an account of the commemor 
ration and my address at the corner 
stone, which I have furnished the prin 
ter. The whole will make a pamphlet 
of considerable length. Mr Whitney and 

I 
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I am making efforts to raise by contribution 
a sum of money sufficient to erect a monument 
on the ground where the massacre of Lathrop 
and his company occurred. Whether we 
shall succeed I am not certain. About 
200 dollars have been raised, and we 
may want 600 or 800 dollars more. But 
should we fail of procuring the wished 
for sum, we must erect a monument 
of a smaller size than we had intended. 

Five hundred dollars may answer my 
wishes; but some others look higher. 

Plainness and durability should be re 
garded, rather than magnitude and ele 
gance. When the monument is com¬ 
pleted it will be an interesting object, 
and attract much of the attention of the 
Antiquarian traveler. The place should 
be enclosed by ornamental trees, and covered 
with grass, affording a pleasant promenade 
for the visitant; and the monument 
should contain as much description of 
the ambuscade as can be inscribed up 
on it. 

Of the utility of monuments, to mark 
the place of our early battles, much might 
be said. 
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8 Memo Mr Lincoln, our Preceptor 
and myself entered our names at Broad 
ers No 127 Washington Street, for 4 Europe 
an Reviews, now publishing at New-York 
for one year ; took 4 numbers and paid 
4 Dollars, each, for the same (bring 8 Dollars) 
for the year. The succeeding numbers to be 
delivered to Robert Williams to be forward 
ed to Deerfield, by F Rupell, or other 
wise. The Reviews are, Edinburgh 
Quarterly, London Quarterly, Westmins¬ 
ter Quarterly and Foreign Quarterly 
making 16 No in a year. Subscriptions 
for our year Receipt given us. 


9 Wednesday Nov 4, 1835. This day the 
adjourned session of the Legislature closed 
its business and was prorogued by the 
Lt Governor after a session of 
[ ] labor of — 64 Days 

my absence at B. Brook _J7 

Leaves my attendance 57 

Travel 100 miles 

Left subscription for Lathrop’s mon 
ument with Mr Cook & Sturgis Boston 
Mr. Roberts of Salem (2) 

Thayer of Braintree (1) (and others) 

Mr. Rantoul Beverly (2) sent & Lee of Barre 
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10. Messers. Russell Shattuck & Co. have 
printed Mr. Everett’s address at Bloody Brook, 
in a handsome pamphlet, and deliver 
to M. Whitney and myself 400 at 10 cents 
for which we are answerable to them 
viz for 40 Dollars, giving us time to 
dispose of them. Mr Whitney took home 
100, and I am to receive the rest: viz 300 
The weather this day is warm and 
as pleasant as summer & without wind; 
the sky a little hazy 


11. While attending the Legislature, at the 
adjourned session, took Hallet’s Daily ad¬ 
vocate, as a member, and suspended the 
Semi-weekly: the time 2 months. Hence 
my year’s pay for the latter, for 1 year, 

(as per receipt) must extend 2 month over 
a year. 


1835 (12) Return to Deerfield 

Nov. 7 Saturday morning at 3 oclock, set out from 

Boston for Deerfield in the New-Salem stage, 

and arrived at Cheapside, after 12 oclock 

(8 th ) Sunday morning; the day cloudy with 

a little rain and some fog; the weather 

mild. From Petersham to the east village 
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of New Salem, the evening was dark and 
lamps were necessary; but the moon soon 
rose, being about the full, and the light 
was sufficient to see, distinctly, all objects in 
the vicinity of the road. Had I the pen 
of the port I could give a pleasing pic 

ture of this night scenery exhibited by the lamp. The exquisite 
delicacy of the faded leaves of the trees 
reflecting the light of the lamps, [ ] 

with the wisdom green of the pines and hemlocks, 
were beyond my powers of description; 
and the more distant objects presented 
fantastical views highly pleasing. A resi 
dence of about two months in Boston 
has habituated my eye to the view of streets 
buildings and shipping and others cluster¬ 
ed objects, which still seemed to be before 
the eye, in all there variety of forms. A large distant 
tree was either a Church or a ship, and 
the woods adjacent, rows of buildings and 
streets stretching out in various directions, 
in the most natural manner. The square 
form of the windows of the carriage, limiting 
the view, produced a picture of the dist 
ant objects, perfectly resembling a framed 
one of the painter; and indeed it was 
difficult for me to conceive, that the 
view was not one of a city or harbor. 
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Paral 

lactic 

motion 


on approaching Connecticut river, the 

high trees on the opposite side, were per 

feet representations of larger ships at anchor with 

their masts and rigging, within its banks 

as if a squadron of [ ] had ascended to this place 

Whether the hazyness which pervaded & 

partially obscured the objects, or my 

imagination produced the effect, I am 

not certain. But I can say that seldom 

have I witnessed scenery more beautiful 

and attracting. I have noticed similar 

appearances in other night, excursions 

in the Stage, but none which I thought 

more complete and natural. 

Another pleasing appearance may be 
noticed, in Stage riding in the day time , 
particularly when the carriage moves 
with rapidity. By fixing the eye upon 
a tree a few 10, 20, or 30 rods from the road, and 
considering it as stationary, where the woods 
are open and distant thus can be seen 
beyond an opening, these distant trees 
appear to be in a rapid circular mo 
tion, forward, and those near the road, in 
a similar motion backward. This 
illusion is very striking and curious 
and I know not that I have any where 
seen it noted, excepting by Sir John G.W. 



Herschel in his treatise on Astronomy, who 
calls it a parallactic motion . See his Astron 
omy Chap 1, page 18 & 19 


Wednesday & Thursday 11 th & 12 th November, 
the weather has changed from what may 
be called warm, to that which is common 
at this season. On the latter day we had 
several squalls of snow, though slight, and 
we begin to bundle up in our winter cloth 
ing; but the earth remains dry and 
springs & streams low. Perhaps we have 
seldom seen so warm a fall, which was 
a favorable circumstance for our crop 
of Com, which is good in the intervals, 
though, owning to its backwardness, there 
is our uncommon quantity of soft ears. 

On the hill country, this crop is ra 
ther deficient, and the price is high; & 
probably will soon be worth one 
dollar per bushel. This with the high 
price of broom com, will afford our 
farmers some profit. The latter crop 
in some instances, has been sold for 
dollars per Acre nearly the val 
ue of the land as formerly estimated. 

Should this price continue, the crop 
will be extremely cultivated here after. 



Thursday 19 (of Nov.) The weather for 
several days past has been very mild 
and at this time continues so-no 
frost on the grounds—A small quantity 
of rain has fallen and the sky is fre¬ 
quently overcast with clouds. 


Fatal News from Jacksonviil. Florida 

By a Letter from Mr. Currier, Jacksonviil, 

we are informed that Elijah Williams my 

son in law, died at that place, November 3d 1835. He had 

been sick for sometime and in a deranged 

state of mind, but had nearly recovered, 

and renewed his business. A relapse 

took place which induced in his death 

After six days. His age 33 years and about 

7 months. 

The life of this young man had been 
somewhat checked and unfortunate. He was 
educated at Harvard College where he 
received the usual degree. After leaving that 
institution he went through the common 
course of law study and commenced prac 
tice in Deerfield; but this profession seems 
not to have been congenial to his mind. 

He next entered into mercantile busi 
ness in Deerfield; but in this he soon 
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found himself involved in debt, from 
which he was partially relieved by his father & 
another connexion. He next went to 
Boston where he engaged in various business 
of small importance, and at length was 
employed as a clerk in the Adjutant 
General’s office under General Summner 
Not finding an adequate support in this 
employment, he left the office, and, 
invited by a gentleman of Jacksonvill, 

East Florida, he proceeded to that place 
and established an office for printing 
a news paper with Messr. Lorenzo Currier a printer of 
Roxbury, in which business he continued 
as editor, until the time of his death. 

While in the practice of Law at 
Deerfield, he married my Daughter Isa 
belle; but left no children. In him 
his parents, now residing in Deerfield, have 
lost their only surviving child, and myself 
a connexion whom I had hoped to 
see sustaining a useful and respectable 
standing in community. 

M. Williams militia services are omitted 
above. While resided in Deerfield, he 
made exertions to establish an Company of 
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Light Infantry in the town and at length 
succeeded of which he was chosen Captain, 
in which office he served several years. 
Fond this kind of parade he exerted 
himself to render the company brilliant; 
procured a set of tents and expanded 
a considerable sum of money which 
he could not afford; and afterwards 
served as an aid to Brigadier General 
Gilbert, if I mistake not. 

Though possessed of military ambition 
this service was by no means suit¬ 
able for him; for his constitution 
was feeble and regained the utmost 
regularity to keep it in a healthy state, 
and probably had he remained in 
New England his life would not 
have been protracted to a great 
length, as he had a consumptive 
diathesis. His life has been short, 
and probably more checked with 
unfortunate events, then he would 
have experienced had his ambition 
been less. But the habits he had 
imbibed at College and the free use 

of the means furnished by an able f- \ 

& indulgent Father, ill fitted him for 
an inhabitant of this world. 
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In the Foreign Quarterly Review for July 
1835,1 find the following. 

“The Berlin Military Journal of May 
16 published the hitherto unedited in 
troduction of Frederick 2d to his “General 
Principles of the Art of War, applied to the 
tactics and discussion of the Prussian 
troops 1752. It was a confidential com 
munication to the chief officers of his 
Army, which has been, at length, brought 
to light after a lapse of 82 years” 

We have a work intitled “Instruction 
to his Guards” by the King. Was the 
above an introduction to this, or 
some other work on tactics? It may 
be a valuable document for milita 
ry officers. 

Every fragment from the pen 

of this consummate commander 

should be preserved for the ben 

efit of those intrusted with the 

command of armies, whether for 

offence or defense; and when 

the tug of war shall come to be 

felt by our country, it will be 

seen that our country is we are absolutely 

destitute of any real military knowledge. 
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1835 excepting what is taught in the 

school at West Point; and this af 
fords little or no aid to our militia 
officers, who are left to play with 
empty baubles and puerile show, 
under the name of discipline-a 
mockery of tactics and a disgrace 
to a people calling themselves free 
and independent. 


1835 16 November 23d The weather to 

this time has continued rather 
warm for the Season, and the ground 
is frozen: this morning we have a 
snow of two or three inches, and 
it continues to fall and indicates 
a bountiful supply before it ceases 
Fell 5 or 6 inches- 


17 Ross’ Voyage in search of a North 

west Passage, in the years 1829-30-31-32 
33-4to pp740, with plates. 

At Boston I saw this work and was 
pleased with its appearance, but the 
price (about 9 dollars) was more than 
I felt able to pa. And thus it happens 
that many European works are shut 

out 
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out from the people of moderate property 
in the U States. This is in part owing 
to the high duty imposed on foreign 
literary works, by our government; a miserable 
policy, to limit us to American publica 
tions. The plea is by these restrictions 
our presses will be aided in the repub 
lication of foreign Books and thereby 
we shall be furnished with them. At 
a cheaper rate, and we [ ] by 

our own productions. But the result 
is, that many large works are not be 
republished here and we therefore are de 
prived of much useful matter, which 
the literature and science of Europe 
has brought forth. We have no ob 
jection to countervailing duties on ar¬ 
ticles which may be manufactured in 
this country, with a shill equal to 
that of Europe ; but to extend these 
to those which can be but imperfectly 
manufactured here, is preposterous. 

Take for example mathematical 
and philosophical instruments. These 
articles, though in a few instances 
they are executed here with a tolerable 
accuracy, cannot be found in this 
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country sufficiently perfect for nice operations 
The astronomer and Engineer thus 
must import them from Europe and 
pay the high duty imposed upon them 
When we shall find Troughtons among 
us, in sufficient numbers, the case will be 
different; but many years will pass 
before we shall arrive at such accuracy 
in the construction of their instruments; and 
our astronomer and Engineers must 
submit to the contracted policy, which 
compels them to pay heavy duties on these 
most essential instruments. The same 
principles hold good in relation to the 
importation of scientific books. We hope 
this policy will at length be seen in all its 
bearings. 

Being thus deprived of a perusal of 

Capt. Ross’ voyager, we have had recourse 

to the English Reviews for its contents 

and character. In te London West 

minster Quarterly Review for July 1835, we observe 

a deposition to depreciate the value 

of the work, and indeed some of the 

facts related by Ross are represented 

as wanting truth for their foundation. 

The Reviewer says, “Had he (Capt. Ross) on 

his 
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his arrival, published a small octavo 
volume, detailing the toils and sufferings 
of his band-their cares and anxieties- 
their hopes and disappointments- their 
domestic economy and mode of employing 
their time in the long and irksome 
nights of four successive winters- and 
their laborious land journeys, the most 
harassing and fatiguing of all- he might 
have furnished a powerfully inter 
esting though painful narrative, which 
would have been in the hands of every 
one; but his cumbersome quarto in the 
form of a journal [ ] the same un¬ 

interesting kind of objects through 740 
huge pages, is enough to set the most 
resolute reader at defiance.” 

We have heard similar complaints 
of works, from some pretenders to litera 
ture in this country; but in general 
we have found them in the class of 
those who may be called literary 
loungers who have not the patience 
or disposition to seat themselves in their 
closets, a sufficient length of time 
to investigate philosophic principles, 
and pursue a chain of facts, in relation 
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to [ ] subjects. An The “ Octavo volume” 

treating upon the subjects the Reviewer 
enumerates, might perhaps satisfy his 
taste to the full extent; but to us some 
thing more seems necessary from one 
who had spent three or four years 
in the frigid zone, near the pole. 

Meteorology magnetism, electricity, Geol 

ogy, geography and natural history, 

as well as other subjects which pre 

sented themselves under novel forms, 

ought not to escape investigations 

in a voyage of the nature of that of 

Capt. Ross; and That taste which 

would reject these subjects in [ ] had better 

be employed in the perusal of our people 

of last at the present day 

The Review gives an abstract of Ross’ 

Journal, and short as it is we think 

it shares dearly that this voyage must be very 

interesting to the naturalist. The discovery 

of the magnetic pole is noticed; but 

with some oblique hints in relation 

to the personal agency of Capt. Ross in 

the discovery which is attributed to 

his 
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nephew, commander James Clark Ross 
Which of the two made the discovery is 
of little consequence provided the fact 
be read. 

“The place of the observatory was as 
near the magnetic pole, as commander 
Ross, as the limited means which I possessed 
enabled me to determine. The amount 
of the dip, as indicated by my dipping 
needle, was 89°59’, being thus within one 
minute of the vertical; which the prox 
imity at least of this pole, if not is 
actual existence where we stood, was 
further confirmed by the Action, or ra 
ther by the total inaction of the several 
horizontal needles then in my possession 
These were suspended in the most deli 
cate manner possible, but there was 
not one which showed the slightest 
effort to move from the position in 
which it was placed: a first, which 
even the most moderately informed 
of readers must know to be one which 
proves that the centre of attraction lies 
at a very small horizontal distance” 

The Lat. of the spot is fixed at 
70° 5’ 17”, and the Long 96° 46’ 45” W 
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Before Ross left England the pole 
was presumed to be in Lat. 70° and Long. 

98° 30’; neither of them very distant from 
the places assigned to it by Parry and 
Franklin, by intersections of the bearings 
of the needles, taken on meridians east 
and west of the pole. 

The position of the pole had been 
conjectured by Professor Haustein of Christiana 
from a great number of observation 
he had collected from various sour¬ 
ces, and he had fixed its Lat at 67° 10; 
and Long. 42° 24’ near the position 
assigned by Ross. Parry had wintered 
to the north of it, and found his 
needles nearly reversed, and the dip 
a little short of 90 degrees. The Ameri 
can magnetic pole then, appears to 
have been ascertained beyond dispute. 

The final escape of Ross and the sur¬ 
vivors of his crew, from their ice bound 
ship, is detailed by the Review ; but 
it seems to be [ ] at the hon 

ors confound on the commander 
on his return to England. At the 
close we have the following. “On the 
whole, whether we look at his evi 

dence 



dence before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, or at his strange narrative. 
We can arrive at no other conclusion 
than this—that Sir John Ross C.B.H. 
S.A.C.S. &c is utterly incompetent 
to conduct an arduous naval enter 
prise for discovery to a successful ter 
mination. What we complain of 
however, is not so much the want of 
skill, as the loose and inaccurate 
manner in which he slurs over and 
States facts, whose only value is their 
minute correctness.” 

Should the government of England 
again fit out an expedition for 
the discovery of the long sought 
passage, the Reviewer recommends 
Capt. James Clark Ross (the nephew 
of Sir John) as the officer whom 
we should pronounce the best 
qualified for this honorable duty; 
and Capt Bach is named for his 
second in command. 

The Edinburgh Quarterly Review 
we are informed gives, a different 
aspect to Sir John Ross’ voyage, which 
we may notice [ ] 



The Winter 

The weather now (Nov. 29) is cold 
and the sleighing good; and owing to the 
dryness of the fall season, we are greatly 
troubled for want of water in our wells. 

The Cattle are driven to the Brooks at 
some distance. Should this weather con 
tinue we shall suffer much for want 
of water. Some of our people however are pretty 
well supplied from aqueduct led pipes, 
leading to the springs on the eastern hills 
a method which must be more gener 
ally adopted by the village, to insure 
a supply of water in the winter season. 

Every winter’s experience shows that 

our edifices are defective in their con 

struction. Brick or stone must be 

more extensively resorted to in their structure; 

especially as our fuel diminishes & 

stoves more extensively used. Stoves 

of a proper construction would be 

found convenient and economical, but 

most of those in use are defective; they 

are too small and require the wood 

used in them to be reduced to small 

billets, which adds much to the 

expense of the fuel, and coal is 

too high for constant use. 
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Capt. Ross’ Voyage 
Review of Capt. Ross Voyage in 
search of a Northwest passage by 
the Edinburgh Review , for April 
and July 1835 

We have already noticed the [ ] 

remarks of the London Quarterly Review 
upon this voyage, and it is with 
satisfaction we turn to the fair and 
candid remarks of the Edinburgh Review 
on the same voyage which is divested 
of the carping spirit of its colleague 
at London. 

To us it appears extraordinary that 
two works of the same nature, should 
give such [ ] reviews of a 

work of which both must have been 
competent judges; and either of which 
taken alone, would have fixed our opin 
ion of the merits or demerits of any 
work. To what then must we attri 
bute this difference, And how are we 
to judge of the merits of a work from 
any one review? 

The London Quarterly hardy allows 
Ross to possess common veracity in 
relation to facts, while the Edinburgh 
presents nothing but what is hon 
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est and fair on the part of Ross. True 
indeed the latter does not alway approve 
of his work, but in no case does it im¬ 
pute any error but what might arise from 
misjudgment, to which all are liable 
This discrepancy of the two Reviews, has 
Shaken my faith in such works, and 
left me to choose my Authors from my 
own inspection of them. Without sup 
posing the details of the voyage faultless I 
sincerely hope it may find its way 
to American readers, in a less costly [ ] 

from some of our presses; for I cannot be 
lieve that a residence in the polar 
regions for three or four years, can 
be devoid of interest even if the facts 
are unskillfully detailed. 

Remarking upon the discovery of 
the magnetic pole the Edinburgh says “The 
observation of Capt. Parry had determined 
the position of the pole with considerable 
accuracy. The writer of this article had 
from these observation, placed it in 
71° 27’ and if we take the two Longi 
tudes, at which Capt Parry found 
the easterly and westerly variation 
equal in the same parallel of latitude. 

The 



There seems to be a mistake in this calculation, from 
supposing the magnetic pole’s motion westward 
instead of eastward . See Houstein on Variation 
18 th Vol. Edinburgh Encyclopaedia 
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the mean of these will give us the 
longitude of the magnetic pole. Now on 
the 3d of August in Lat. 74° 25’, and W 
Long. 80° 8’ the variation was 106° 58’ 

5” easterly ; while in N. Lat. 74° 26’ & 

W. Long. 113° 48’ the variation was 106° 6’ 38” 
easterly . The mean of these Longitudes 
is 96° 58’ differing only 11 ’ from that 
found by Commander Ross, and 
even this difference will disappear 
when we consider that the variation 
taken from Capt. Parry are not exact 
ly equal. This magnetic Pole, the strong 
est of the two in the northern hemis¬ 
phere, was placed in N. Lat. 67° 10’ 
and W Long 92° 24’ in 1813 by Professor 
Haustein of Christiana who makes 
its mean annual motion 11’ 4” or 
it period of revolution 1890 years. 

As 17 years have elapsed between 
1813 and 1830, its motion westward 
must in that time have been 17 x 
11 ’, 425 or 3° 14’ which added to 92°24’ 
makes the Long. 95° 38’, a result 
differing a little more than a degree 
from that given by Commander Ross.” 

Ross 
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Ross’ claim to the discovery of the 
magnetic pole, the Review is unwilling 
to admit. It says “It was certainly a 
great satisfaction to stand upon a 
rock where the dip was 89° 59’ and 
where the polarity of nicely suspend 
ed needles was insensible; but it 
may be questioned whether or not 
the place of the magnetic pole can 
be best determined by observation 
made at a distance or near the spot; 
and we are not satisfied that the 
position assigned by Commander 
Ross is more accurate than that given 
by the curves of Professor Barlow 
the calculations of Houstein, and 
the observation of Capt. Parry.” 

In reading the review it must be 
recollected, that there is a distinction 
between Capt. Ross and Commander 
Ross; the latter was nephew to the Cap 
tain, and second in command. The 
title Commander for the second in 
command, seems to be improper. 

Any further attempt to find a north 
west passage we think, will not be 

made 



made by the British Government, as 
it would, if discovered, be of no practical 
use in navigation; and what remains 
of the northern coast of America can 
be surveyed by overland parties, if 
deemed important, for fixing its geog 
raphy. We look eagerly for the pub¬ 
lication of the journal of Capt Bach 
who was sent out by the British Gov 
ernment for the relief of Capt Ross and 
his crew; but with little expectation 
that they were living. 


Letter from John C Calhoun, on 
Masonry 

This Letter written several years ago 
has appeared in the Pennsylvania 
Antimasonic presses, and in the Boston 
Press for Nov. 27, 1835. We extract the 
following: 

“I have been at all times unfavor 
able to masonry, and in the habit of 
expressing myself so, whenever a suita 
ble opportunity offered. Passing over all 
other objections, which have always 
appeared to me numerous and strong 

I 
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I have ever thought it impossible 
that a secret association so wealthy and 
powerful, and organized, so as to bring 
the whole of its power into a few 
hands, could be prevented from inter 
fering in the politics of the country; and 
never doubted the pernicious tendency 
of such interference. 

I see the opposition to the institu 
tion is spreading extensively over the north 
and west. It has not yet reached the 
South, except a small portion of Alaba 
ma. I never did doubt the death 
of Morgan would prove fatal to the 
institution, unless the masons them 
selves took the lead in bringing the 
perpetrators of the foul deed to con 
[ ] punishment. I so expressed my 

self to the gentleman who first in¬ 
formed me of the incident. To suppose 
that it would not rouse the pub 
lie indignation, that it would not be 
directed against masonry itself un¬ 
less it should acquit itself of all 
suspicions of participation or 
countenancing of the horrid act, 
by the most active exertions 
to bring the criminals to justice, 
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would be to suppose the people 
utterly unworthy of the liberty which 
they enjoy, and prepared for the 
yoke of despotism. That the feeling 
which it has enacted at the North 
has not extended to this section 
must be attributed to the fact that 
the attention of the south is deeply 
engrossed in maintaining what they 
believe to be a great constitutional 
principle, essentially connected with 
the liberty and happiness of our 
Country. The impression under which 
they act, is too deep to admit, with 
much force, any other.” 

The origin of this letter, syas 
Mr. Hallett, was a call upon him 
(Mr. C.) by an individual, relative to 
a supposed motion he had made 
in public concerning Masonry. 

Let the blind, the stupid, the mad 
supporters of freemasonry among our 
leading politicians in New England, 
read Mr. Calhoun’s sentiments as 
expressed in the above letter and re 
fleet on their disgraceful conduct. 



Upon the Bar-room politician I can 

look with a degree of complacency and pity 

his stupidity; but as respects some of our closet men, 

and such as are in the current of inform 

ation, I have no words to express my 

feelings of detestation of their conduct, in 

relation to the murder of Morgan by the 

paternity of freemasons. 


A History of the late War with 
Great Britain, is announced in the 
papers for immediate publication, 
by Gen Armstrong, who was Sec 
retary of War during a part of the 
contest. It is said that it reflects 
with severity on the conduct of 
several of the officers who commanded 
of the ability of Gen. Armstrong to 
excert such a task I have no doubt; 
but no one acquainted with the 
circumstances in which he was 
placed, will expect to find it im¬ 
partial. That great faults were 
committed by the commanders is prob¬ 
able, and if those are skillfully pointed 
out, the work may be useful for 
future Generals. We shall be impatient to 
see it. 



The Jacksonville Courier of the 
19-November 1835, reed Dec 4 th an 
nounces the death of Dr. Charles Hoyt 
at that place, suddenly, on the 18 th of 
November. He was son my late 
Brother, Elihu Hoyt, and aged about 
31 years. 

On the 8 th of January 1835 he left 
Deerfield and proceeded from New 
York on board of a packet for Jacksonville 
where he commenced the practice 
of Physick, I am informed, with some 
success. In August last, he experienced 
a severe sickness, attended with deleri 
um, but soon recovered and returned 
to his practice. His death is said to 
have been sudden, but the particu 
lars we have not received. 

Dr. Hoyt had passed through 
the usual course of study, and 
practiced some at Deerfield, What were 
his prospects at Jacksonville we know 
not, and whether he intended to make 
that place his permanent residence 
is doubtful. The place is new & 
said to be as healthy as any other 
in East Florida. But I doubt whether 
it is adapted to our northern people. 



Change of Climate Cautions necessary 
The transition from our climate, to one 
s© far south, is too great. People indeed 
from New-England reside in Florida these and enjoy 
heath; but to become acclimated to the 
country, it is important that they emigrate 
at the proper season, say the fall, and 
on the approach of the hot season, re¬ 
turn to the north. In this manner in 
the course of two or three years it is 
supposed they may become habituated 
to the climate and make it a safe 
place of residence. But to me it appears 
that the hot weather of the country 
is too severe, and of too long continue- 
ance for a comfortable residence, and 
that more northern and elevated 
regions are preferable for northern 
men. The new parts of Pennsylvania and Ohio appear 
to me to be the most eligible for the 
settlements of our immigrants; and even 
there, fevers will be more prevalent 
than in old settlements, until they 
are opened, and cultivated some time. 

When first settled the Genesee country 
was unhealthy and fevers were com 
mon; but at this time it is as healthy 
as new England. 

Dr Rush says “It is a well known 
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fact that intermitting and bilious fevers 
have increased in Pennsylvania in pro 
portion as the country has been cleared 
of its wood , in many parts of the state: 

And that “it is equally certain that these 
fevers have lessened, or disappeared, in 
proportion as the country has been cul 
tivated. ” (Medical Enquiries and observation 
Vol. 1 page 114 & 115) 

This I think, may be explained as 
follows. When the ground is first 
opened to the rays of the sun, the exha 
lations from the putrid vegetable mat¬ 
ter on the surface is great, and con 
taminate the incumbent air, and ren 
der it unhealthy; but after several 
years exposure and turning up by 
the plow, or other means, the vegeta 
ble matter is exhausted, and the exha 
lations are changed, and less deleteri 
ous to health, and especially when the 
surface is covered by flourishing vege 
tables as in good cultivation. 

In northern latitudes, where the 
summers are short, these effects may 
be less felt, and hence northern regions 
may be found healthy in their incipient 
cultivation. 
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Doct. Rush ascribes the unhealthiness of 
new Countries to the following causes 

1. The establishment and increase of 
Mill Ponds 

2. The cutting down of wood in certain 
circumstances. 

He makes a distinction between clearing 
and cultivating a country. “While clear 
ing a country makes it sickly in the 
manner which has been mentioned, cul 
tivating a country, that is draining 
swamps, destroying weeds, burning 
brush, and exhaling the unwholesome 
and superfluous moisture of the earth, 
by means of frequent crops of grain, 
grapes, and vegetable of all kinds, ren 
der it healthy.” 

“The first settlers received the countries 
from the hand of nature, pure and 
healthy. Fevers soon followed their 
improvements, nor were they finally 
banished, until the higher degrees 
of cultivation took place. He confines 
himself “to those countries only where 
the salutary effects of cultivation 
were not rendered abortive by 
the neighborhood of mill ponds.” 

He 
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He adds “Even the swamps in the US 
are healthy before they are cleared. 

In Delaware State, laborers pass whole 
summers and autumns in making 
Shingles in the cedar swamps, without 
being affected by fevers or sickness 
of any kind. Persons who spend 
the warm months in the cedar and 
pine swamps in North Carolina 
are likewise equally free from 
disease.” 

The Doctor suggest some hints for 
obviating and preventing fevers and 
for rendering over country again healthy 
(meaning new ones) In the first place 
the planting of trees around mill 
ponds (besides draining them occasionally) 
in order to prevent the diseases that 
have justly been ascribed to them. 

Let the trees be planted in the great¬ 
est number, and closest together, to 
leeward of the ordinary current 
of the summer and autumnal winds. 

I have know, he adds, several in 
stances of families being preserved 
from fevers by an accidental copse 
of woods standing between a mill pond 

& 
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and a dwelling house, and that in 
cases too where the house derived 
no advantage from an high situation. 

The trees around or near a pond, 

act perhaps in a small degree mechanically 

By shuttering the pond from the 

action of the Sun, they lessen exhale 

tions, as well as absorb obstruct the 

the passage of the vapours that are 

roused, to the adjacent parts. But 

they act likewise chemically . It 

has been demonstrated that trees 

absorb unhealthy air, and discharge 

it in a highly purified state in 

the form of deplogisticated air 

(now called oxygen) The willow 

tree, according to Mr Ingerhausy, has 

been found to purify the air the 

most rapidly of any tree that he 

has subjected to his experiments. The 

rapidity of its growth, its early [ ] 

and the late fall of its leaf, all seem 

to mark it likewise as a tree highly 

proper for this purpose. 

A second method, says the Doctor, 
of preventing fevers, is to let the culti¬ 
vation always keep pace with the 
clearing of our lands. Let every spot 
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covered with moisture from which the 
wood has been cut, be carefully drained 
and afterwards ploughed and sowed with 
grass seed; let weeds of all kinds be de 
stroyed, and let the waters be so di 
rected as to prevent their stagnating 
in any part of their course. 

Fevers, says the Dr. which a few years 
ago appeared chiefly on the banks of creeks 
and rivers and the neighboring mill 
ponds (in Pennsylvania) now appear in 
parts remote from them all, and in the 
highest situations.” 

This corresponds with my observation 

in the part of the Country. Since my 

recollection autumnal fevers were com 

mon in our town and in some instances several 

members of a family were carried off 

in the fall, by them. They are now hardly known 

in the town, but are somewhat 

frequent in those on the mountains 

For further remarks on the subject, 
see Dr Rush’s Enquiries into the causes of the 
increase of Bilious & intermitting fevers in 
Pennsylvania Vol 2 page 267 of Medical 
Enquiries : And also for the effect of 
vegetables in purifying the air [ ] 



Chemical Catechism, page 47, and 
note 37 at the end. ( Additional Notes.) 
“Bertholet has shown by experiment, 
that whenever the soil becomes charged 
with, the leaves of vegetables which not 
upon the ground, the oxygen of the 
atmosphere combines with them and 
converts them into carbonic acid gass. 
The consequence of this is, that this same 
carbon in process of time is absorbed 
by a new race of vegetables, which it 
clothes with a new foliage, and which 
is itself destined to undergo similar 
pretrification and renovation to the 
end of time” and thus 
“Link after link the vital air extends 
“And the long line Being never ends.” 


The weather Since Nov 23d, the first 
fall of snow of any depth, the weather has 
continued very cold, up to the 7 th of Deer, 
the thermometer occasionally 10° or 
more, minus, in the morning. The Rivers 
are frozen, so as to be passed with turns 
and the sleighing good. Very little now 
since that of the 23 inst. Springs continue 
very low & want of water great. 
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25 Arrival of my Daughter from Florida 

This day, December 7 th , my Daugh 
ter, Isabella Williams, arrived from 
Jacksonville East Florida. She came 
in a Steam Boat to Savannah; then 
in Packet Brig William Taylor Capt 
Bertram, to New-York in about 8 
days; then by Steam Boat to New 
Haven, and then by Stage to Deer 
field. The whole route about 
13 days exclusive of about a week 
She tarried at Savannah. 

By a letter She had transmitted 

from the latter place, I had been 

informed that she had enjoyed a pas 

sage to New York in the above ship, 

to said about the 21 st or 22d of November 

and hearing nothing from her up to 

the 7 th of December I was fearful 

of some disaster of the vessel. Her residence 

in Florida during the hot season also created 

a fear that she might be taken sick 

while on the passage where no med 

ical aid could be afforded. My anx 

iety therefore; it will be ready 

perceived was attended with some 

perturbations of a distressing nature, 

The death of her husband and that 

of 
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of my connection Dr Hoyt, heightened my 
anxiety, and during a fortnight my 
mind was not of the most tranquil 
sort These feelings, I trust, will not 
be considered as [ ] by those 

who have reared children, and 
are anxious for their welfare. My 
daughter is now restored to the Arms 
of warm friends, and may she find repose 
under their fostering care, and reap 
the rewards of a well spent life. 

She represents Jacksonville as a healthy 
situation for a southern one; but that 
there are many inconveniences at the place, 
which render it incompatible to North 
ern people; and that she should not 
have been contented to have remained 
in the country even had circumstances been 
more propitious. 

Her tour to Deerfield, upwards of 1,100 
miles, by water and land, without the 
company of any of her acquaintance evin¬ 
ces a resolution not always to be found 
in a female of her age. She seems to have 
conducted with judgment and study 
perseverance, and to have preformed the 
task in the best manner. She suffered 

considerably 



considerably from see sickness, but 
bore it with patience, as a common 
evil: and she speaks of the kind and 
gentlemanly conduct of Capt Ber 
tram the commander of the vessel. 

At New York he put her on board 
of the New-Haven steam boat, with 
out going on shore. The weather 
being very cold, she suffered some 
inconvenience in the stage passage 
to Deerfield, which was expected, from 
having left a climate so warm as that 
of Florida. 


Copy of a Letter from Samuel Shattuck 
to me, containing a request of Massa 
chusetts Historical Society. 

Boston Nov. 6 1835 

To Gen. Eph. Hoyt 
Dear Sir 

At the last meeting of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society 
I was appointed a Committee to 
apply to you for any manuscripts 
relating to the History of the Country, 
which you may have collected dur 
ing your investigations into the subject. 

It 
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It is the leading object of our Society 
to collect all papers of this kind and 
to publish occasionally such as may 
be thought most valuable. We should 
esteem it a great favor if you would 
consign to us for the use of the society 
such as you may have or as may 
be in the possession of your friends 
that may be obtained. You will 
confer a great favor on the society 
and the cause of Historical truth, 
and much oblige your friends 

and humble servant 
(Signed) Samuel Shattuck 

Mr. Shattuck is a member of the Histori 
cal Society and Author of a History of 
the Town of Concord, 1 Vol 8 vo, published 
in 1835 at Boston. An interesting 
work for the people of that part of 
the Country: but rather too local 
of course, for general interest. 

In Chap 7 we have an account of 
the “Battle of Concord” containing many 
interesting particulars, But we think 
a more minute detail of the retreat of 
the British to Charlestown is wanting, 
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in which every movement and attack 
from the woods and adjacent fields, should 
be noted on an accurate topographical 
map, exhibiting all the covered spots, ravines 
defiles and hills, should be delaminated 
as they existed at the time. Such a 
work, by a scientific military offi 
cer, with strategic remarks, would 
place the affair in its true light, 
and be useful for military men. 

At present there is a contest between 
the people of Concord and of Lexington 
respecting the operation at this latter 
place. The Lexington people attempt 
to prove that their company under 
Capt. Parker stood their ground and 
returned the fire of the British, while 
the Concord people assert that the 
first fire of the Americans was given 
at the north Bridge in this town; 
and pamphlets have been published 
by each, in support of their [ ] claims. 

Believing that personal bravery without 
skill, constitutes the soldiers, both 
towns are desirous of the honor 
of the first shot. Situated as Capt. 

Parker was, to have stood a moment with 
his company, against the British force, could 
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have evinced the greatest folly; and 

if he is chargeable with any fault it is 

is not retreating from the open ground 

near the Church, before the British 

troops evinced arrived within the reach of 

Cannon shot. Had he fallen back to the 

woods or stone wall enclosures of the 

fields, while the British advanced, he might have 

resisted with some success, and on 

their march towards Concord, have 

[ ] them to advantage. This mode of 

fighting would have given time for 

the militia of the neighboring towns to 

collect and join him, while he retarded 

the march of the army. No doubt they 

would have reached Concord, and prob 

ably destroyed the provincial stores; but 

a force would soon have assembled at 

that place sufficient to check their further 

progress, and by getting into their rear perhaps compel 

ed them to surrender, before they could 

have been reinforced from Boston. The 

subsequent affair at Bennington is a 

case of this kind, and affords a use 

ful lesson. An attempt to fight the 

enemy at Lexington on open ground , with 

such an inferior numerical force, would 

have been nothing better than foolhardiness . 



and by no means flattering to the skill 
of the militia of Lexington. 

Of the bravery of the militia of [ ] Lexing 

ten sufficient in known to establish their 
character for that quality; and with 
this, the people of that [ —j there should 
rest satisfied, without placing Capt. 

Parker on open ground , in front of 
a vastly superior enemy, where his 
upmost execution and that of his men 
could have produced no other than 
useless slaughter and ineffectual ef 
fort: Remembering that prudence is 
one of the first qualities of an officer, 
and that to expose his men without 
a probability of success, is contrary to 
military values, and reprehensible 
in a commander. 


Cary’s Library of Choice Lit¬ 
erature. 

To be published in weekly numbers 
containing 20 pages, with double 
columns, making 2 Vol Annually 
of more than 520 8 vo pages each Vol. 
Price 5 dollars [ ], in advance 
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The whole amount of matter furnished 
in a single year, will be equal to 
more than 40 vols of the Common 
sized English duodecimo books, the 
cost of which will be at least 10 
times the price of a years subscription 
to the Library —Thus says the 
prospectus—Philadelphia July 
17, 1835. First No. to issue on the 
1 st of October next. 

The work to consist of the current liter 
ature of Great Britain, including 
Biography, History, Travels, novels and 
Poetry. Recognize will also be had 
to the literary stores of Continental 
Europe, and translation from 
French, Italian, or German, as the 
cases may be. 

If the matter is well selected the 
work will be cheap and valuable 
A fine chance for young men, 
who can now have no excuse 
for ignorance, or rather, mental 
laziness . But Books are dull 
things to many, and notwith 
standing their cheapness, we have 
some towns without social libraries 


or indeed any others of value. 



The weather 

Saturday 12 th December, and additional 
Snow: the air still cold and dry, and 
Springs very low. Cattle watered at 
the brooks by those who are not 
provided with aqueducts—a great in 
convenience to our farmers. Sleighing 
good—A cold winter thus far. 


Meeting of Congress (1835) 

Last Monday, Deer. 7 th , Congress was 
to assemble at Washington, but we 
have nothing of the proceedings this 
day (at noon) the 12 th We are looking 
eagerly for the presidents message 
and not without some apprehend 
sons in relations to our affairs with 
France. By some accounts in the 
papers, it appears that she still 
refuses to discharge the debt we have 
against her, as stipulated determined in a 
late treaty, and what course our 
Government will pursue in the case 
is yet uncertain. Without an 
abandonment of all the old rules 
which have governed the policy 
of nations, we must take measures 
to enforce the treaty. But Should 



we adopt a new policy and submit to 
the unparalleled conduct of that 
nation, what would be the consequences? 
Shall we be held in estimation by 
other nations, and will not such 
submission invite similar injustice 
from them: and other nations But 
Should we declare war with France? 

This would be an uncertain mode 
of redressing our wrongs, and probably 
distress us more than it would the 
French. Our country at this time is 
in a flourishing state; our agriculture 
manufactures and navigation are 
in the full tide of successful experiment 
and our internal improvements 
are moving on with a rapidity un¬ 
paralleled. Let a war commence 
and many of these branches of business will 
at once receive a check, and some 
of them be ruined, especially navi 
gation; and the sufferings of our rich 
sea ports would be immense. 

But are we prepared for war? 

Not at all. True some of our ports 
are fortified, but where are the men 
to defend them? Our little army 
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is altogether totally inadequate for defense, 
and our navy too small to contend 
with that of France. Should she 
send out a force proportioned to 
her abilities, our ports might soon 
be blockaded, and with ten or 
fifteen thousand land troops, com 
posed of her old veterans, our coasts 
ravaged, and our Sea board towns 
laid under [ ] or in ash 

es at their pleasure. But it is said we may 
rouse an Army of sufficient force for 
our defense, Be it so but how long 
much time will it require to do 
this, and to fit it for the field? Ex 
perienced officers can answer this 
question. 

But some of our wordy patriots 
will say, we have a militia ready 
for the service, who would soon 
put to flight the tame vassals of the mon 
archs of Europe. Vain assertion! Child¬ 
ish boast! fated insanity! A few days 
service in the field, in front of a 
small disciplined army, would cure 
these patriots of then insanity folly, 
and teach them that untaught bravery 
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affords but feeble resistance against 
that which is mechanized by service 
and discipline. Experienced officers, I 
I think, will not disagree with me 
when I say that 20,000 veterans under 
an able commander, landed at Salem 
in Massachusetts, with the requisite artillery 
and a regiment of disciplined cavalry, 
would plunder, or lay in ashes, the 
cities of Boston and Providence, and 
and proceed to New-London, if not 
to New York, in the face of all 
the militia force that could be 
brought against them in New England, 
and such an invading army would 
always be safe and sure of supplies, 
from a coasting naval force, which 
should keep pace with it. This will 
no doubt appear a strange position to men who 
believe that Concord and Bunker-Hill 
are proofs of the process of undis¬ 
ciplined men; forgetting that to 
drive in a detachment, or to fight shoot 
from behind works is very differ 
ent from a contest in the open field, 
where rigid tactics alone will 
avail. Shall I be told that 


the 
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the operation in the revolutionary 
war will prove the fallacy of my 
position? The I reply that nothing 
but the paucity of the British forces 
and the inactivity of the Commanders, 
saved us from a conquest, in the early 
part of the war. Had the British 
government executed all its energy against 
New England, the first or second years 
of the war, the contest would have 
ended in a short time, and the other 
states must have submitted. 

Our present situation as a military 
nation is deplorable. The false no¬ 
tions we have imbibed as respects dis¬ 
cipline, have arisen from our lay 
show and parade of what we call 
a militia ; this has in fact operated 
to radicate almost every idea of 
defense war; and our eager present of 
wealth, from trade and commerce 
and mechanic arts, has added to 
our apathy, and indeed left 
us to care for nothing else. 

A war then with a power 
ful nation should be our last 
resort; and I am of opinion 
we had better suffer some injury 
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than to appeal to Arms for redress; 
when we are sure to suffer much more 
than we can gain by it. 

The proper course of Congress at ths 
time, I think, will be to pass a non¬ 
intercourse law, and give up all 
trade with France, until she shall 
fulfil the terms of the treaty. If she 
resents them and chooses to fight us, 
we must put forth what strength 
we have, and do the best we can. 

She may destroy us, but with the wide 
Atlantic between us, she cannot con¬ 
quer our failed four spread Country. 

We have men enough and, provided 

they could be disciplined in the 

field & camp , they would form an army 

sufficient for our defense, and so on be able to cope 

with the veterans of France. 

Besides a non-intercourse, let 
Congress authorize the President to 
call out a strong detachment 
from the militia, and put them 
into camps of instruction , under 
pay and rations, whenever the 
exigency shall require it. And 
it would be well to imploy 
by 
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by some means that might be 
adopted, the well taught Cadets 
of West Point to import their in¬ 
struction to the detachment while in the field 
Good men can then be obtained 
but there will be a difficulty in 
procuring the best officers. In many 
of the States they are elected to their 
places by the men they are to com 
mand , and with the exception of 
a few instances, such officers will 
not be able to introduce that sub 
ordination among them, which 
is absolutely requisite to command 
in a proper manner. 

Another defect will be found 
in the General officers of the militia; 
many, or most, of whom have been 
raised to their station without the 
requisite preparatory studies, or any 
real practice in camps. At the head 
of Division or Brigades most of them 
would be totally at loss at the 
very first step of duty in the field, 
and would soon see that all the 
empty show of tassels feathers 
and epauletts , on which so 
much 
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much stress is laid by militia is 
intirely useless, and fitted rather 
for a ball room of ladies, than for 
the masculine imployment of sol¬ 
diers. Many no doubt possess 
the spririt of Officers, but in general 
some sort of apprenticeship to their 
business, is necessary before they 
attempt to command. Now and 
then a genius may appear who 
possess the elements of a General, by 
by a sort of intuition, and hardly 
seems to require pervious instructions 
but said are rare, and are not 
often to be found among militia officers 
whose principal employments 
lead to pursuits of a different 
character. 

These remarks, present to my mind 
the importance of a new system of mi litia 
organization and training, very dif¬ 
ferent from that now in sickly op¬ 
eration in the U States. 

Apropos - The message of the President 
to Congress on the 7 th instant, is at 
this moment received from Mr. Grinnell 
our member of Congress, and we 
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are gratified to find that the sub¬ 
ject of new organization of the 
militia is recommender to Congress. 

A classification is proposed. “Now 
when we are at peace, says the message, 
is the proper time to digest and es¬ 
tablish a practical system. The object 
is certainly worth the experiment, and 
worth the expense. No one appreciating 
the blessings of a republican Gov¬ 
ernment can object to his share of 
the burden which such a plan may 
impose. Indeed a moderate por¬ 
tion of the national funds could 
secretly be better applied than in carrying 
into effect and continuing such 
an arrangement, and in giving 
the necessary elementary instruction” 

The hint of appropriating a 
portion of the national funds 
is a happy one, and when this 
is done, the militia will feel 
a spring, and evince an energy 
which gratuitous service will 
never afford. “No one”, it is stated, 

“will object to his share of the burden 
in the militia.” But we would 
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leave it to each individual to afford 
this share , by personal service or 
his money, as his [ ] should 

dictate; because a sufficient num 
ber will at all times be found rea¬ 
dy for military service, when they 
see the treasury open for the su 
port of themselves and their families. 
Let this be adopted, and we shall 
soon see an efficient militia in 
the U States. 

On the subject of our affairs with 
France the message is full & mild 
yet determined. It appears that 
no part of the money due us by 
the treaty is yet paid by that gov¬ 
ernment. The message states that, “Not 
having any official communication 
of the intention of the French gov¬ 
ernment, and anxious to bring, as 
far as practicable, this unpleasant af¬ 
fair to a close, before the meeting 
of Congress, that you might have 
the whole subject before you, 

I caused our charge d’ affairs at 
Paris to be instructed to ask for 
the final determination of the 
French 
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French Government; and in the 
want of their refusal to pay the 
instalment now due, without further 
explanation, to return to the U. States.” 
The result has not reached the US; 
but is clearly expected as soon as 
received it will be laid before Con 
gress: And thus stands the affair. 

A non-intercourse, and war may 
follow. Let us then be prepared 
for whatever may be the result. 

The message is of great length 
containing clever columns of the 
national Intelligencer, in close 
print and small type. 

One other article in the message 
should be noted. It recommends the 
passage of a law that shall prohibit 
under severe penalties, the circula¬ 
tion, in the Souther States, through 
the mail, of “' incendiary ” publication 
intended to instigate the slaves to 
insurrection. And it suggests that 
it is the duty of the non-slave holding 
state, to exercise their authority 
in suppressing what ever is calcu 
lated to produce this evil. Is this 
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intended to suppress discussions on Slavery 
in our news-papers? A dangerous mea 
sure in a country, where the press 
is free. Suppose we were to adopt 
the motions of the southern people in 
regard to slavery, and so write upon 
it in our papers, would not this have 
a tendency to rouse the slaves to acts 
of desperation in the southern states? 

And shall we embrace the doctrines 
of Gov. McDuffie of South Carolina, 
that an aristocracy is necessary to some 
republicanism (in some form) and that 
where black slavery exists, it is a 
substitute that will answer all the 
purposes? And further, “that it will 
be fortunate for the non-slaveholding 
states if they are not, in less than a 
quarter of a century, driven to the 
adoption of a similar institution, 

(slavery) or to take refuge from robbery 
and anarchy, under a military dis¬ 
position.” And To To cap the climax, this 
man professes to be a republican! 

Is he not mad , and ready for the 
straight jacket? 

The northern people, I trust, are 
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not yet ready to surrender their repub 
licanism to southern aristocracy; and 
if equality of privileges, and the doctrine 
that all men are born free and equal, 
is to be expunged from our constitu 
tions, to avoid “robbery and anarchy” 
than let us return to our old [ ] 

and with contrite hearts crave pardon 
of the King of Great Britain, for our 
wicked separation, from his government. 
Often have we been told by the 
astricracy of Europe, that no Na¬ 
tion could long exist under a repub 
lican Government. But who thought 
that this distance would have 
been broached by the Governor 
of a republican State, so soon as 1835? 
Surely we are fast approaching 
a “despotism” Let the people 
look to it. 

We would ask President Jackson 
whether the doctrines of Gov McDuf 
fie ought to be transmitted by 
mail, to the people of the northern 
states? and to recommend in a 
special message me h a prohibitions 
under a sure penalty. A 
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A Law prohibiting our papers from 

transportation by mail may perhaps 

pass at the present session of Congress, but we 

trust none of our Northern Governors 

will recommend similar measures. 

The press must remain un 
shackled-the people must have liber 
ty to discuss all subjects, and if such 
discussion shall interfere with 
what the people of the southern 
states call their rights , they may 
use the same mode to confute 
us. Freedom of discussion prohibitted 
by law, will be a death blow to 
our liberty, our constitution 
will be no better than “Lilliputian 
tics”; and while we claim to be 
free , we shall wear the chain & 
ball , and when too late, find them 
beyond for our forbearance. 

If the union cannot be preserved 
without the surrender of republican 
principles—without shackling 
our presses, then let the cold 
snap ; and the southern people 
will soon suffer consequences, which 
perhaps, they little anticipate. 

Let 
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Let it not be supposed from the 
foregoing that I am in favor of immedi 
ate emancipation of the slavers-for this 
I think they are not prepared: to know 
and exercise their rights they must 
first be instructed, and I would take 
measures to effect this. Let the black 
children be educated in common 
schools-let them be taught that they 

are at least the [ _1 of men, and in due time 

they will be fitted for self govern¬ 
ment. But no! this will not do-they 
must remain as they are, slaves to their 
aristocratic masters, who by this 
system will be true republicans , 
according to Gov. McDuffie, and those 
only who can perpetuate its prin 
ciples; while northern men, from 
a want of an aristocracy, will fall 
into anarchy and confusion, and in 
a few years settle down and in a 
“despotism.” 

A few words more from this 
raving Governor’s message. 

“Domestic Slavery, therefore, instead 
of being a political evil, is the corn¬ 
er stone of an republican Edifice 

No 
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“No patriot who justly estimates our 
privileges, will tolerate the idea of 
emancipation, at any period how¬ 
ever remote, or any condition of pe¬ 
cuniary advantage however favor¬ 
able. I would as soon think of 
opening a megotiation for selling the 
liberty of the State at once, as for making 
any stipulations for the ultimate 
emancipation of our slaves. So 
deep is my conviction on this sub¬ 
ject that if I were doomed to die 
immediately after recording these 
sentiments, I could say in all sin¬ 
cerity and under all the sanction 
of Christianity and patriotism, God 
forbid that my descendants, in 
the remotest generations, should 
live in any other than a com¬ 
munity having the institution of 
domestic slavery, as it existed 
among the patriarchs of the primi 
tive Church, and in all the 
[ ] states of antiquity.” 


Slavery 
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Slavery then, is the corner stone 
of our Republican Edifice. 

It has been said that this is an 
age of reason, and truly it must 
be acknowledged it is an age of 
discovery. We had supposed 
our declaration of independence 
and the Bill of Rights (prefixed to 
our Constitution) continued the 
elements of republicanism. But 
it seems Gov. McDuffie has pen- 
itrated deeper into the areana 
of Government and now made 
the discovery on which republics 
are founded-Viz Slavery and 
aristocracy . In what school 
this gentleman received his 
political education we are not precisely 
informed; we have indeed 
heard of him as an artful du 
elist and a nulificator; but 
of his deep investigations as a 
political 
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political philosopher we are not 
yet informed. It seems however 
he has not been idle, for inaction 
would not have directed the 
recondite principles he has brought 
fourth and now, so boldly informs 
He prefers for himself and his 
descendants a residence where 
the institution of domestic slavery 
is a component part of Govern 
ment-where there is a marked 
distinction between the higher 
and lower orders of mankind, 
for these he supposes do exist naturally 
exist, and he depreciates the systems of 
equality established in the non¬ 
slave holding states, where “ anarchy 
and confusion ” must soon gain 
the ascendency, to hold the laboring 
class of society within class bounds. 

Truly our political sages, up 
to this time, have wandered in the 

fields 
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in the fields of imagination without 
stars or compass, and the system of 
government they have established 
in this land of equal rights, is 
found to be based on laws count¬ 
er to those of the creator. Wonder 
ful penetration!—profound re¬ 
search into the works of nature 
and the human mind! And all 
this from a son of S. Carolina 
whose infant years have been 
fostered and sustained by the 
groans & sighs of the sable fe¬ 
male from Africa, or her descend 
ants, in sweet bondage. 

“• Slavery essential for the presser- 
vation of republicanism”! Is Gov. 
McDuffie aware that in the 
course of time, the black popula¬ 
tion of the southern states may 
produce a change of circumstan- 
stances;—that they may, at length 
gain the ascendency, and inslave 
their present “aristocratic masters” 
Should this happen, would he 
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still prefer a residence in a land 
“having the institution of domestic 
slavery” for its political basis? 

The Governor Should not forget 
that his “ Corner Stone ” was once 
the foundation of the “political 
edifice in Algiers, where, no doubt, 
the humane masters of the gaily 
slaves were not less tenacious of 
their rights than the indispensa¬ 
ble aristocracy of S. Carolina. 

Let us suppose he had landed 
in that City, as a captive to one 
of its corsairs, and been chained 
to a gaily, or put to some other 
menial service for life, under the 
lash of his masters; we think, in 
such a case, he would have duly 
appreciated the humanity worth 
of the political doctrines he so 
earnestly enforces, at this time, in 
his message to the S. Carolina 
legislature; and found by 
no equivocal experiment, the 
tender mercies of a “ patriarch¬ 
al” government, of an ancient 
people , who, if not of the Christian 
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Church, were well aware of the 
importance of the “ corner stone ” 
of Slavery, in their “political edifice” 
We might protract our remarks 
to a great length; but we take leave 
of Gov. McDuffie, not with the hope 
but with our fear , that the day 
is not far distant, when he and 
his adherents may reap the sad 
reward , which an increasing 
& incensed black population, 
of his state, through the interpo 
sitian of the providence of a just 
God, will be enabled to deal out 
upon their ruthless masters, 
in the way of retributive justice 
We will only add, that we 
recommend to Gov. McDuffie a 
careful perusal of the 18 th Query 
of Mr. Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, 
where slavery is made the theme 
Perhaps however this work will 
not be permitted to circulate in 
the Slave holding states, after the 
plan recommender in the Presidents 
message, shall have passed into 
a law. 
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29 Cold Day 

December 16 th a very cold day; such that 
our sliders found it difficult with all 
their exertions to avoid freezing-(attend 
ed with considerable wind) Since the 
first snow, the weather has been uni 
formly cold and dry, but the snow 
not deep-sleighing excellent. 

The general temperature of a place 
depends on its latitude and the declina 
nation of the sun; but while these are 
the same, there is a great difference in 
the temperature of different years; 
hence we must look for other causes 
to account for this variation; and 
whether any probible theory can be 
adopted is doubtful. It has been 
the general belief that clearing of the 
country of its nether woods, 
must render the winters warmer, 
and its certain that we have less 
snow than formerly, and that the 
winters are more variable. But it is 
also certain that we have as cold 
weather, occasionally , as in early times. 
The last winter is an instance, at 
not time within our memory, has 
the thermometer sunk so low; though 

it 
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it must be remembered that thermome 
ters were not much used in this country 
60 or 70 years ago, and therefore we 
may make a wrong estimate in com 
paring different years. 

We may indeed assign causes for 
the different temperature of places 
in the same latitude; such as prevailing 
winds, elevation and inclina 
tion of surface; but the question why 
the temperature should not remain 
the same at this place is not 
explained. 

Shall we have recourse to the in 
ternal heat of the Earth, which mod 
ern philosopher assert can be proved 
to exist? If we look to this source 
for temperature, the question still 
presents why this difference in dif 
ferent years? They perhaps will 
say the central fires are more vig 
orous one year than another; and 
in reply we may ask for this cause 

In short, it is easy to suggest theo 
ries on this subject; but difficult 
to establish them. And the difference 
of different seasons, we think, remain 
unsatisfactorily explained. 



Poor Laborers 

In all civilized communities there 
alway is, and probably always will 
be, a portion of the people without prop 
erty, and having families to support, 
and many times in existence, want 
of the necessaries of life. In a Country 
where the winters are severe as 
those in New England, and especially 
where fuel is becoming scarce, something 
seems necessary for the amelioration 
of their condition, in addition to 
our pauper laws. One source of there 
sufficiency is the want of comfortable 
dwelling houses, which may be erect 
ed at a small expense; it appears 
to me that the following may be 
adopted to remedy the aid in our 
country towns. 

Let small houses of one or two mode 
st sized rooms, be built in our steep 
side hills, by making an excava 
tion in the earth- a southern as 
pect to be chose if possible; there 
of the sides in not the other, to be con 
structed with rough stones, like our 
cellars, and the [ ] filled 


with 
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with lime morter; the chimney placed 
against the wind towards the hill, and 
a small cellar may be made in the same 
manner beyond this wall, access to 
which being had through a door 
on the side of the chimney. The house 
to be of one story, and [ ] where 

the building is not able to cover it with [ ] 

shingle, with good firm slabs. A small 
quantity of timber will be sufficient 
for the roof, & floors and the govrt will 
answer for starving such light [ ] 

as a family may possess. Escarp 
ments of earth to be formed on the 
two sides, in such a manner as to 
turn off the water, and well cov¬ 
ered with good sod, A drain 
may ake be necessary at the back 
side of the building for the same 
purpose. 

The wall part of such buildings 
would be durable, and they should 
be so constructed that the timber of 
the roof and floors may be 
taken out when decayed, re¬ 
placed with new matter 
A cottage of this construction 
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would be cheap and within the 
abilities of any industrious and 
prudent man, who is able to labor, 
and during the coldest winter 
furnish a comfortable residence. In the 
summer season, in the case of a 
southern aspect, the air might 
be rather too much [ ]; but to 

remedy this, small windows 
might be placed on each side 
near the outer end, and the same 
would at all times be necessary 
at the front. 

For the prosecution of agricul 
ture, as well as other business upon 
and extended scale, laborers will 
always be wanted. Might it 
not then be good economy for 
those who carry it on, to erect 
the buildings I have proposed, 
and to rent them on reasonable terms 
to the laborers they employ receiving 
the rent out of their wages? 

By adopting such a plan, families 
would always be found to occu 
py the cottages, and if those only 
of [ ] habits, those who have 
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avoided the destructive practice of 
using ardent spirits to excess, were 
to be admitted into them, good labor 
ers might all times be found for 
any business. It might also be 
a good method when engaging 
such laborers to stipulate that 
they should be annually furnished 
with a certain quantity of fuel 
to be accounted for out of their 
wages. 

The only objection to the plan 
have proposed will be, that in 
dustrious faithful labors cannot 
always be found. This may 
sometimes be the case; but will not 
the same difficulty be met in 
hiring laboers into our houses. 

The remedy in such cases, is to dis¬ 
miss them, and the same may 
be done when they occupy the 
cottage of the employer. My object 
is to furnish a comfortable 
place of residence for the families 
of honest and faithful people, 
and those who have not these 
qualifications must expect to 
remain miserable. 



Our village furnishes favorable 
ground for a new street , which if leased 
out would offer a great number 
of sites for buildings and add much to the 
population of the place. I mean the 
ground at the easterly end of our home 
lots, east of the street, extending about 
a mile from Abijah Brook on the 
south, the turn of the road, beyond the 
bridge over plain swamp Brook, on 
the north. The east side of this street 
would furnish many sites for 
the cottages I have proposed, and 
both sides many for more elegant build¬ 
ings. Here laborers and mechanics 
would find places for their abode, 
as well as for their business, and our 
village be relieved from the present 
dearth of the latter. 

True we are in want of water 
priveleges, which are sure to call in 
various sorts of mechanics when they 
are found; but there are other me 
chanic arts, which might be covered 
on here advantageously without 
water machinery, which might be 
[ ]; and which many towns 
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in the Commonwealth now prosecute, de 
pending on distant markets for the 
sale of their articles. 

The suggestion I have made may 
be considered by some of our old 
farmers as visionary—and fruit¬ 
less. They may be so; but they will 
not, I believe, disagree with me when 
I say, it is time to rouse a Spirit of 
enterprise in the town and to em 
brace some of the manufacturing arts which from 
which other towns in the state are 
reaping profits of no small amount. 

The profits of our rich alluvial Gar 
den owing to its distance from the 
great marts of our Country, are 
small, and by no means com 
minserate with the labor of 
cultivating it. And while we 
swell and toil, much beyond the 
people of many other towns, we 
receive but small profits, in 
comparison with them. 

In conclusion, Should a Rail Road be 
constructed through the town, from Vermont 
to Hartford, the new street I have pro¬ 
posed would be its direct route 
& reap many of its advantages. 



Dr. Channing on Slavery a work of 
165 pages has just appreared in Boston 
and is said to be a powerful appeal to the 
good sense of independent minds. 

The following are his remarks on those 
who passed the late Resolves in Faneuil 
Hall, Viz. Citizens of Boston. 

“I see the North giving way to the 
vehemence of the South. In some 
perhaps many of our recent resolutions ” a 
spirit has been manifested at 
which, if not we, our children 
will blush. Not long ago there 
were rumors that some of our 
citizens wished to suppress by law, 
all discussion, all expression of 
opinion on slavery, and to send 
to the south such members of the 
community as might be claimed 
as instigators of insurrection. Such 
encroachments on rights could 
not of course be endured. We are 
not so fallen. Some echo is of the 
old eloquence of liberty still 
comes down to us from our 
fathers. Some inspiration of 
heroism and freedom still 
issue from the consecrated [ ] of Faneuil Hall 


were 
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“Were we to yield to such encroach 
ments, would not the soil of New- 
England, so trodden down by free¬ 
men heave and quake under the 
steps of her degenerate sons. We 
are not prepared for those. But 
a weak yielding time, for which we 
seem prepared, may be the beginning 
of concessions which we shall one 
day literally rue.” page 153 

“If the Union can be preserved 
only by the imposition of chains 
on speech and the press, by pro 
hibition on subject involving the 
most scared rights and dearest 
interests of humanity, their Uni 
on would be bought at too high 
a rate; then it would be changed 
from a virtuous bond into a league 
of crime and shame” page 157 
We hope our Boston friends 
who lent their aid in the late mob 
as well as the editions of the papers 
in that City, who indirectly justi 
fied the proceedings, will read 
Dr. Channings Book and reflect 
on their [ ], conduct and 
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learn that our liberty is not to be 

freely [ - \ bartered for bales of cotton 

and r 1 of Rice, or other southern 
productions . Let them reassemble 
in Faneuil Hall, and if possible elicit 
a spark of the spirit which once 
flashed the light of liberty upon 
its walls; or if they find this imposs 
ible, let them, with a dash of the 
pen, erase from our constitution 
the Bill of Rights, which declares 
all men to be born free and equal; 
and subscribe to the political doc 
trine of Gov. McDuffie, that slavery 
is the “Corner stone ” of republicanism 
and the only security against 
“anarchy and confusion” which must 
soon prevail in the northern states, 
from the want of an aristocracy. 

If this shall be the language of 
the patriots of Boston, we trust 
it will find no echo in the 
interior of New-England-no 
such “weak yielding tone” can 
be heard here. Our people are 
laborers, yet free , and they can 
manage their farms with wages 
rather than with the lash 



Letter postmarked Boston Deer. 
13, 1835 (Anonymous) 

Sir, You are respectfully re¬ 
quested, to cause a petition pray¬ 
ing that the law authorizing cap- 
tal punishment may be abol¬ 
ished, or ameliorated (as may 
meet your approbation) to be 
circulated for signatures in your 
vicinity, and presented to the 
next Legislature. 

Copy-no signature 

This subject has been before 
the Legislature several times 
within the past three or four 
years, and failed of success. 

In the last for revising the 
statutes, it was hard pressed 
and so far as relates to treason 
once passed the house, but 
was [ ] reversed by 

the house, and the crime is 
now capital. 

The scheme was to confine 
the culprit in the state prison 
for life, and I voted in its favor, 
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It was argued by some, that this 
was a crime of the most heinous na 
ture, and deserved the most rigid 
punishment; but I did not so view 
it. Treason may be committed in 
various ways and many times with 
out and intention to do evil. 

In Shays’ insurrection there were many 
young men, who thought they were 
performing a commendable service in 
reforming the errors of the govern 
ment, and knew not that they 
were committing a crime. Would 
it then have been good policy 
to have executed them? The 
fact of their being pardoned 
including even their leaders, 
proves that the government 
thought otherwise. And in 
the later rebellion in Pennsylva 
nia, the result was the same. 

Hence it is evident the people 
do not consider the crime of 
of the highest nature, and 
to me it appears that confine 
ment in prison for life is 
as far as we ought to go. 

But 
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But whether all capital pun 
ishments should be abolished 
is a serious question. This day, 

Deer. 17 th , a condemned animal 
is to be executed at Dedham 
for Arson in the night- a case 
of the most agrivaded nature. 

An humane people regret the 
necessity of the punishment, but 
they are fearful that other 
punishment would not se¬ 
cure the community from its 
frequent reiteration. Thus, with highway 
robbery with a dangerous weapon 
arson, treason and murder, I believe, are 
the only crimes now capital 
by our statutes. Ought they to 
be changed for imprisonment 
for life in the state prison? 

I have given my opinion on 
treason; but remain in suspence 
on the others. Were it certain that 
life imprisonment would be as 
effectual in preventing the commit 
ment of crimes now capital, I 
should not hesitate to adopt it; & 
this I am aware cannot be 
positively determined but by experiment 
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Murder, which is understood to 
be the killing of a human being, with 
what the law calls, malice aforethought 
seems to carry with it a degree 
of depravity which renders the 
criminal dangerous, and the lives of 
peaceful men insecure, even in their 
castles. But the killing without 
malice aforethought, is not consid¬ 
ered murder, but a crime approach 
ing it, and subject to high punish 
ment, according to the nature of it. 

In some cases however the practice 
of courts is to suppose this malice to 
exist, where in fact it does not: as whence 
one shall discharge a musket into a body 
of men and kills one, without intending 
to injure any particular one; but 
this appears to me, might rather 
be termed recklessness , yet, per 
haps, equally criminal with the 
malice the law supposes in mur 
der. But without laying much 
stress on terms, the intention of the 
act ought to decide its criminality, 
and as this not always in the 
power of Courts, the question arises 
whether there ought not be degrees 
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of murder punishable by death 

or otherwise, as circumstances may 

dictate? And in all cases where 

there is doubt of the intention a 

punishment short of death should 

be inflicted. Where the killing preo 

ceeds from recklessness the state 

prison seems to be the proper place of punish 

ment. Perhaps however, the de 

stinctions I have made, do not in 

fact differ materially from those 

now in practice in our Courts. My 

wish is to fix the criminality on the 

real intention of the criminal. 

I am aware that a man may 
kill with an intention to do good: 
but in cases of this kind, there 
must be a sort of derangement, 
and this has been found in religi 
ous enthusiast, who feared they 
were acting under the impulse of 
Deity. To secure the community against 
such men, perhaps confinement in 
the State prison is the proper course. 

But where the intention to kill in 
a sound [ ] is beyond a doubt, and the crimi 

nal has arrived at an age of reflec 
tion, in which common sense 
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and common information, would have 
taught him the turpitude of the crime, 
the principle of self-defense may re 
quire a capital punishment or rather 
a removal from society. And here 
say the advocates of the proposed 
system the states prison is the prop 
er place. 

In case of the abolition of capital 
punishment, there should, I think, 
be one exception. The prisoner 
for life, will make use of every means 
in his power to liberate himself, even 
to the killing of his keepers, where 
there is the least probability of effecting 
his object by that means. Suppose 
he kills, but fails in his attempt 
to escape, his punishment condition will not 
be different from what it was 
before. In such a case all, I think 
will agree, that death ought to 
follow, as the only security. 

The ri ght of community to take 
life, is doubted by many. If it be 
true that community have not this 
right, then all wars even defensive 
ones are wrong, and we should 
have no right to defend ourselves. 
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if attached by an enemy, when the 
consequence would be the death of 
one of them. But the advocates 
of the doctrine, I suppose, would not 
give it this extent. While they ad 
mit the right of defense against an 
enemy, they will say, it is so because 
we possess no other means of getting 
rid of the evil; but in the case 
of our individual offender we have 
ample proven to confine him, and 
prevent further depredations. 

Here is an important distinction 
it must be admitted, yet, I think 
it does not prove that capital 
punishments are not a matter of right . 

In a country of laws legally in 
acted by the people, or their agents, all 
are bound to obey them; and if 
for instance, a member of such com 
munity, shall choose to disregard 
them, and commence a deliberate 
system of house burning, or highway 
robbery, to support himself by 
the plunder he may obtain, 
self defense will justify the com 
munity in stopping his career 
by a capital punishment, or 
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or by any other means, at is option. 
Humanity no doubt, will plead 
for the mildest means; but right 
will adopt those it deems most effect 
ual for security. The question then 
resolves itself into one of expediency; 
and I think nothing but the explore 
ment can decide this expediency; 

I am not disposed to oppose 
its trial when a large majority in 
the Legislature shall favor its adop 
tion. If adopted, and found in 
sufficient, it may be set aside by 
future Legislators, and resort be 
had to the old system. But let 
me add, that I am not without 
fears, that the experiment would 
convince us of the inefficiency of the 
project. 

I will close with an anecdote 
while I had the charge of the Gaol 
in the County of Franklin as 
Sheriff, a culprit was committed 
for trial. He had been an 
old offender against the laws, 
and twice or thrice times been 
sentenced to the state prison, and 
had served out his time. His new 
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offence was the breaking and plund 
ering a store. In course of con 
versation with him, I expressed my 
surprise that after having been so 
often detected and punished, he 
should persist in his dangerous 
course. His reply was that he 
had sometimes thought he was fated 
to the course he pursued and 
therefore could not avoid it. He 
was shrewd and discerning and 
whether he really believed in the 
doctrine of fatalism I very much doubt. 
After replying to his notions, I post 
him the following question. Suppose 
the punishment for the crime 
for which you are committed, were 
that of death , would you have 
been guilty of it? He instantly 
replied, That would have altered 
the case” 

I leave it to the politician to 
make his comments. 

Note I am informed that the plan 
of Abolishing capital punishments 
is to be again tried in the Approach¬ 
ing Legislature, and that petitions 
for this purpose will be multiplied. 
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Robert Rantoul Jr. of Gloucester. 


From the Essex Register. 

| The Gloucester Democrat lately contain¬ 
ed a long rigmarole story about the grand 
effect of the new “Democratic State orgnn- 
! ization, as arranged by members of the 
j Legislature last winter”—attributing the 
vast increase of the patent democracy , the 
recent election, so much boasted of by that 
and oilier similar journals, lo that organi¬ 
zation. The plain meaning of all which 
was, as we undcrstodll it, that the writer 
of the said article, Me immortal champion 
of the radicals, the great orator of the patent 
Demr.craqj, and Hie great editor of the lit¬ 
tle Democrut,—who assumes to manage 
all the concerns of the “Democracy,” in 
and about the Legislature, was himself en¬ 
titled to all the glory of almost revolution¬ 
izing old Massachusetts! 

Extract of a letter from a member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature. 

To the Editors of the IN’. Y. Eve. Post. 

“Our ‘extra session’ of the Legislature 
has just terminated ; and after a tedious 
sitting of more than twcumontbs we have 
left our revised Code” pretty much as wc 
found it. We had too many conservatives 
among us to admit any radical change in 
outlaws. Imprisonin' i.t for Debt contract¬ 
ed prior to Ifc?34 is still maintained. The 
law monopoly,the odious militia syslem, 
the onti-republicun inequalities of the tax¬ 
ation law, the sanguinary provisions of the 
criminal code, still exist. The attempt to 
reduce the large and disproportionate sala¬ 
ries of our public officers failed, except in 
| two or three instances. Among those who 
| have distinguished themselves in vigorous 
and persevering efforts for sulutary teform 
m these particulars, Robert Rantoul, Jr. of 
Gloucester, deserves honorable mention. — 
Nominally a whig, and consequently differ¬ 
ing upon some points from this gentleman, 

I may he expected lo speak of him with | 
no undue bias of partiality. Looking into j 
our legislative menagerie , while some ex- j 
citing topic was under discussion, you 
would notice a slightly-framed young man 
—carelessly diesscd, in comparison with 
the dandyism which represents degenerate 
Boston-—pale, dork and thought-worn— I 
watching intently the piogrcss of debate. | 
Suddenly you find him on his feet—ten to 
one he commences with an appeal to the 
authority of the Constitution—he calls up- I 
on the house to beware how ‘.hey trample 


tinned violation of the plainest principle; 
I of liberty and justice. All eyes are turn¬ 
ed towards him—ho has secured the at¬ 
tention of the legislative hundreds—news 
I paper readers; sleepers and all—ho is go- • 
T ing.oti, like the storms which sweep over 
his own Cape Ann, shrill, loud, impetuous; 
—radical as truth, uncompromising as j 
j honesty. His fine intellectual head is | 
j thrown bock over his left shoulder—his 
sallow cheek kindles and glows with cx- 
\ ciienicnfc— his rrglit Imnd (his left is thrust 
j rather ungracclully into his pantaloons 
pocket) flung ever and anon impetuously 
forward, or shaken at Iris antagonist with 
i a single extended finger, a la mode John 
Randolph. Wit, sarcasm, retort, iuvee- 
| live, earnest appeals to the innate pcrcep- 
j lions of natural justice, expressions of en- 
I ] tiro confidence in the ultimate decisions ol 
the people, follow each other in rapid-suc¬ 
cession. lie ceases—and you sec all over 
the House a musteiing of the conserve- 
live forces. Haifa dozen lawyers spring 
|on their feet, one alter the other, to his- 
J *°*n their shaken and half-demolished po¬ 
sitions. Where argument fails, then an 
I appeal is made to party feeling; the whiga 
are rallied ; the measure advocated by the 
radical must be decided, not on its own 
merits, but on party grounds. Ask who 
the man is who has excited nil tiiis com¬ 
motion, and you will probably be told by 
some ancient stickler tier old abuses—some 
foppisli scion of the nr stocracy, “That’s the 
radical and disorganize^ Rantoul.” Yet 
this man, misrepresented as lie is bv the 
political opponents, sneered at as he is by 
such genttel ruffians as the editors of the 
Boston Gazette, who like Shakspeaie’s 
Boult, hold a place, 

-“For which the paindcst fiend 

Ol Hell would not in reputation change.” 
and associated as he is, like Trinculo, with 
certain “strange bedfellows” of his own 
party, is an honor and an ornament to 
Massachusetts. Not one of her young 
men gives fairer promise of usefulness and 
honorable fame. His speeches during the 
session of last winter ngniust iucorpoia- 
lions—and during the one which has just 
terminated in favor of the abolition of cap¬ 
ital punishment, for eloquence and intel¬ 
lectual power, have soklorn if evet, been 
surpassed in cither branch of oui Legisla¬ 
ture.” 
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The Gloucester Democrat from which 
we have cut the foregoing is published 
in that town, and has reached its 
30 th number of the 2d vol. It is inend- 
ed to support the Jackson policy & 
is called a radical paper. Mr. Ran 
toul, it is supposed furnishes much 
of the matter inserted in it, though 
we are informed he is not its edi¬ 
tor, nor has any interest in it. 

The Essex Register is of an oppo 
site character, and is often severe 
in its remarks upon Mr Rantoul, 

and the [_1 from that paper 

is of this kind. 

The extract from the letter of 
a member of the Massachusetts Le 
gislature is said to be the produc 
tion of a Whig man, who is in 
opposition to Mr. Rantoul. If 
this be the fact, he exhibits a 
spirit different from most of his party. 
The portrait he has drawn of 
the young gentleman is ingenious 
a strikingly exact. I have often 
listened to his speeches in the house, 
and without subscribing to his 
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views of the Jackson politics, have 
been pleased with his independent 
and astute remarks. The term rad 
icalism applied to him, is extended 
also to all who are in favor of a 
reduction of the salaries of certain 
officers of government, as well as 
to those who are for connecting the 
system of laws which have been 
in force in this Commonwealth. 

The term is intended as one of 
reproach, and seems to have origin 
ated in Boston; for we have little of 
it in the country. It might have 
been applied with equal propriety 
to the promoters of our revolution, 
and perhaps was thus applied; 
but they were not intimidated 
at names. Where it was first 
proposed to construct rail roads 
and substitute steam engines for 
horses, in the transportation of the 
ponderous car, the [ ] 

of stages and baggage wagons, no 
doubt thought it radical yet 
we continue these improvements, 
without fear of the reproach of 
[ ] names. It was also radical 
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ism when the Ptolimic system 
was set aside for that of Copernicus 
yet this other astronomer ventured 
to broach it to the world; and when 
the learned Doctors of the times re 
fused to believe in the demonstration 
of its truth, by Galileo, and [ ] 

vanced to force him to abj urate the 
system held its ground, and at 
length was adopted notwith 
standing its radicalism . 

The projects of Mr. Rontoul 
may be utopian-they may be 
founded on the supposition that 
men are more enlightened and 
more honest than they really are; 
but if this is the fact, it cannot 
be said that he is [ ] there 

without a [ ]—We give him 

credit for all his attempts to correct 
any abuses that may exist in the 
laws, and to render them strictly con 
sistent with pure republicanism. 

In some of his views of the policy 
of the United States government 
we are at variance with him 
but as a legislator we think him 
possessed of attainment of a high order. 



Jays Inquiry 

An Inquiry into the Character 
& tendency of the American Colo¬ 
nization and Anti-Slavery Societies. 

By William Jay 

Second Edition Stereotyped 
pp 206. New-York 1835 
At a time when moral courage 
seems to have become a rare quail - 
ty among our eminent men, and 
“a weak yielding tone” is inducing 
a baneful stupor among the people 
of the northern States, it is cheering 
to find that we have a few pa¬ 
triots who have not sunk under 
its influence. 

Mr Jay, who we understand 
is a son of the late patriot John 
Jay of New-York & Judge of a Country comes forth 
in a cause, honorable to himself and 
his country; and, unintimidated 
by mobs or their organs, the obse¬ 
quious presses of some of our degener¬ 
ate cities, boldly probes to the bot¬ 
tom the system of Slavery, as it now 
exists in the southern states. This work 
is divided into two parts the first containing 5 chapters, 
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with an Introduction & treats princi 
pally upon the plans and designs of 
the Colonization society ; and by an 
able analysis, shows most condusive 
ly, that it is a scheme to get rid of the 
free blacks and has no relation to 
emancipation of the southern slaves 
After quoting Cargely from this speech 
es and official reports, the author 
seems up with the following de 
cisive language. 

“We have now examined the means 
by which the society propose to ef 
feet the removal of slavery, and 
trust we have shown their utter 
worthlessness. Were the impractical 
bility of this scheme, its only object 
tion, the friends of humanity and 
religion would not be called on, 
as they now are, to meet it with 
unrelenting hostility-to labor with 
out rest, and without weariness, 
for its continue prostration. Alas, 
though powerless for good, it is 
mighty for evil, and in its 
Careful influence is leading mul 
titudes of good and well intentioned 


men 
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men, unconsciously to countenance doc 
trines and measures necessarily tend¬ 
ing to perpetual slavery and all 
its abominations in our land. This 
is an assertion that ought not harshly 
to be made, nor hastily to be believed.” 

“Admitting that Colonization could 
in the course of ages, extirpate slavery, 
ought we, therefore, to reject every 
means of shortening the sufferings of 
the slave, by hastening his liberation? 

But colonizationists, not content with 
insisting on the efficiency of their own 
plan, discourage and oppose every 
other. Now should their plan 
prove elusive, after the lapse of cen¬ 
turies, their influence in preventing 
the adoption of any other, will have 
been fatal, as far as it may have 
gone, to the freedom of millions.” p. 94 

Part 2d, of the work, treats of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, and is numbered in 11 Chap 
ters, in which its utility is proved, 
and the groundless objections raised 
against it, set aside. Throughout 
the whole , we think the ground 
taken by the author, is ably defend¬ 
ed; and that no humane man can 
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can read it without shuddering 
at the cruelties of the system now 
in full force, in a land claiming 
to be free . The following is a just 
sketch of the of one of the features 
of the heart rendering system, which 
is so obstinately upheld by many 
who claim the right to enslave 
the African race. In the preceeding 
pages the author having quoted the 
laws of most of the slaveholding states 
so far as they relate to slavery, 
concludes, 

“Such in American slavery—a 
system which classes with the beasts 
of the field, over whom dominion 
has been given to man on intel 
igent and accountable living, the 
instant his Creator has breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life. 

Over this infant heir of immortality 
no mother has a right to watch—no father 
may gide his fable steps, check 
his way ward appetites and 
train him for future useful 
ness, happiness and glory. Tom 
from his parents and sold 
in 
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in the market, he soon finds himself 
laboring among strangers under the 
whip of the driver, and his taks aug 
menting with his ripening strength 
Day after day and year after year, 
is he driven to the cotton or sugar field, 
as the ox to the furrow. No hope of 
reward light his toil—the subject 
of insult, the victim of brutality, the 
laws of his country afford him no 
redress—his wife, such only in name, 
may at any moment be dragged 
from his side—his children heirs 
only of his misery and degrada 
tion, are but articles of merchant 
dise—his mind stupefied by op 
pressors is wrapped in darkness- 
his soul, no man careth for it. 
his body, warm with stripes and 
toil, is at length committed to the 
earth, like the brute that punisheth.” 
page 139. 

Reflections of this kind are not 
unfrequent in Mr. Jays .. .Book, and 
the author might have harrowed up 
our feelings by a recital of numerous 
cases if individual suffering to illus 
trate the evils of slavery, but this 
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he avoids, and founds his objections 
to it, on the laws created to inform 
and perpetuate the horrible system. 

On slavery by authority of Con 
gress in the District of Columbia, 
Mr Jay has exhibited a sure ap 
pauling in the highest degree. He 
quotes from a speech of Mr Miner 
a member of the house from Penn 
Sylvania, made in that body; from 
which it appears, that in the last 
five years, provision to 1829- 742 
colored persons had been com 
mitted to the public prison in 
Washington-not for crime- no 
not one: 452 were lodged in 
the U.S. prison by slave trad 
ers , for safe keeping prior to 
exportation. The residue 
on suspicion, real or affected, of 
being fugitive slaves; and if not 
claimed as such, were by author 
ity of Congress to be sold as 
slaver for life , to raise 
money to pay their Jail Fees. 

(page 154) 

It appears also from Mr 
Miners speech, that the trade 

in 



See Note at page 110 
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in black slaves was continued at that 
time with its utmost vigor and that 
several vessels were constantly employed 
in exporting “ likely servants ” of both 
sexes, from 12 to 25 years of age, from 
that port to New-Orleans, and other 
places on the Mississippi; and this 
by men licensed for 400 dollars to 
deal in human flesh , under the 
sanction of the Congress of the U. States !!! 

Americans boast of their constitu 
tion and liberty; but who will say 
after the exhibition of this practice 
he is proud of his government ? 

The singular transactions in the State 
of Connecticut, in relation to Miss. Cran 
dalls school at Canterbury, is fully 
[ ] by Mr Jay; and the charge 

of Judge Daggit to the jury on her 
trial, is [ ] upon, with 

keen astuteness, and the judge 
is presented in a situation by 
no means enviable. 

The late message of Gov. McDuf 
fie to the Legislature of S. Carolina, 
was not before Mr. Jay when he 
wrote his inquiry. Such a docu 

ment 



ment would have afforded him 
a fertile field of matter. But ex 
tracts are given from the messa 
ges of other Governors of that state 
not much less extraordinary and 
anti-republican than Gov. Me 
Duffie’s (page 83) 

The workof Mr. Jay comes 
before the public, at a time 
when it is calculated to do much 
good; and it is hoped it will 
check the mobs of our cities, and 
serve to perpetuate the liberty 
of free discussion the corner 
stone of our republic. The Book 
should be in the hands of every 
family in the northern states. 


On page 83, we noticed Dr. Chan- 
ning’s Book on Slavery: we have 
since carefully perused the work 
throughout, and find it worthy 
of the author. It is composed in 
8 chapters, with an Introduction 
and a few notes appended at the end 
It treats [ ] of property & rights & 

shows that men cannot be con 


sidered as property. The reasoning 
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is ingenious and clear; but to me 
it appeared like proving self evi 
dent proposition. The slave hold 
er will consent to the positions, gener 
ally, but he will reply, that the 
negros are an inferior race of beings 
created for slaves to the whites; 
or at least, that they are not 
citizens of the U States, as has 
been decided by Judge Daggit of 
Connecticut. 

The Dr. Shows the Evils of Slavery - 
explains the arguments drawn from 
a few places of scripture, supposed 
to favor it- Shows the means for 
removing it, and then treats of 
abolition, and abolition societies, 
and the duties of the free states 
in relation to emancipation. 

Of Colonization, he says, “I 
believe that to rely on it for 
this object [the removal of slavery) 
would be equivalent to a reso 
lution to perpetuate the evil 
without end.” An obvious truth, 
now beginning to be known in the 
Northern States. 


The 
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The work is written with much 
caution & avoids all irritation, 
but is firm and decided in sup 
port of the freedom of discussion 
and the freedom of the press, which 
it holds to be the foundation 
of our liberties. 

In stating his inducement to en 
gage in the work, the Doctor says 
“Nothing but a feeling, which 
I could not escape, of the need of such 
a work at this moment, has induced 
one to fix my thoughts on so pain 
ful a subject. The [ ] last month 

have increased my solicitude for 
the country. Public sentiment 
has seemed to me to be losing 
its healthfulness and vigor. 

I have seen symptoms of decline of the old 
spirit of liberty—Servile opinions 
have seemed to gain ground among 
us. The faith of our Fathers in free 
institutions has waxed faint, 
and is giving place to despair 
of [ ] improvements. 

I have [ ] a disposition 

to divide abstract rights, to speak 

of 
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of freedom as a dream, and of re 
publican government as built on 
sand. I have perceived a faint hearted 
ness in the cause of human rights. 

The condemnation, which has been 
cast on abolitionist, has seemed to 
be settling into acquiescence 
in slavery. The sympathies of 
the community have been turned 
from the slave to the master. 

The impious doctrine that human 
laws can repeal the Divine, can 
convert unjust and oppressive power 
into a moral right, has more and 
more tinctured the style of conver¬ 
sation and the press. With these sad 
& solemn views of society, I could not 
be silent; and I thank God, amidst 
the consciousness of great weakness & 
imperfection, that I have been able 
to offer this humble tribute, this sin 
cere, though public testimony, 
this expression of heart felt alle 
giance to the cause of Freedom. 

Justice and Humanity. 


This work, in conjunction with 



Judge Jay’s on the same subject 
is timely laid before the pub- 
lice; and if they fail to raise 
the people to a due sense of the 
tremendous evils of slavery, as 
it exists in the southern states, 
we may indeed, “despair of human 
improvements,” and erase from 
our constitution the fundament 
al principle, that all men are 
born free and equal , which we 
had supposed was the essence of 
of our republican institution. 


Note A . (see page 105) This vile commerce 
Mr. Jay says is carried on by land as well 
as by water. Slave-Coffles are 
formed at the prisons in the District 
and thence set off on their dreary 
journey into the interior, literally in 
Chains. The following is a description 
given by a Gentleman who met 
one of these Coffles on the road in 
Kentucky. “I discovered about 40 
black men all chained together in 
the following manner:-each of them 
was hand-cuffed, and they were arranged 
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in rank and file. [T]he chain, perhaps 40 
feet long, was stretched between the 
two ranks, to which short chains were 
joined, which connected with the hand¬ 
cuffs—Behind them were I suppose 
30 women in double rank; the cou¬ 
ples tied hand to hand .” These cof 
fles pass the very Capitol in which 
are assembled the Legislators by whom 
they are authorized, and over 
whose heads is floating the broad 
banner of the Republic, too justly, 

Alas! in such instances, described 

by an English satirist as 

“The fustian flag that proudly waves, 

In splendid marching o’er a land of slaves.” 4 

Page 159. 

We are very piously sending out our 
missionaries to the dark & benightened 
corners of the Earth, to dispense the gos¬ 
pel and ameliorate the condition of 
the heathen; and our sympathies 
are alive to the barbarous immo 
lation of the Hindoo widow; yet 
in this land, we find monsters in 
human shape, who will exultingly 
ask, “What have we to do with 

slavery 


4 Thomas Moore, an Irish poet and visitor to the U.S. during the presidency of Thomas 
Jefferson, was very critical of the government and of slavery, is credited with this quote. 
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slavery and its coffles? The right to 
hold slaves in the southern states 
is guaranteed by the Constitution, 
and of course we have no right to 
say, what plans they shall adopt 
to carry their slavery into effect, so 
long as they let us alone!” But the 
heart, not steeled by such scenes 
as have been described, will not 
cease to beat with accelerated 
motion, in the cause of harm and 
suffering, wherever found; nor 
can any circumstances “convict un¬ 
just and oppressive power into mo¬ 
ral right.” We call on the friends of 
God and man to look to the heart 
rendering subject, and interpose every 
legal restraint and moral sanction 
within their power, and never to 
ease exertions until our country 
is freed from the damning sin which 
now rests upon it, and is sinking 
us to the lowest degradation in the 
eyes of the civilized world. 


Great 



Great Fire in New York City 
At 9 oclock on Wednesday evening, the 
16 th of December (1835) a fire broke out 
in the triangle formed by Wall, William 
and Pearl Streets, and the number of 
building consumed is said to be 674. 

A fierce wind prevailed from the NW. 
and the weather was so cold that the 
engines could not work from the 
congelation of the water. The loss is im¬ 
mense, perhaps greater than at any 
previous fire in the United States. 

The fire department, it is said, 
is well regulated in that City, and 
probably all the usual precautions 
have been taken to insure a supply 
of water; but reservoirs are explos 
ed to freezing, if not placed deep in 
the ground. For insuring a suffi 
cient supply of water, the multipli 
cation of wells in thick cities, would 
be a good precaution; the water 
if these would always be found 
much above the point of congela 
tion, and if speedily conveyed to 
the engines, might be thrown upon the con 
flagirated buildings, in the coldest weather. 



Daniel Webster In a letter from 
this gentleman, in answer to one ad¬ 
dressed to him by an antimasonic 
committee of Allegheny County, Penn¬ 
sylvania, he has given his sentiments 
of the Masonic Society, condemning 
it in unequivocal terms, as danger 
ous to the general cause of civil lib 
erty and good government. “Under 
the influence of this conviction,” 
he says, “it is my opinion that the 
future administration of all such 
oaths and the imposition of all 
such obligations, should be prohib 
ited by law” 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Web¬ 
ster had not earlier given his 
opinions to the public, which he 
was invited to do, by the anitma 
sons of Massachusetts, two or three years 
ago. At that time his opinion 
would have evinced more mo¬ 
ral courage , in the minds of his friends 
as well as his enemies, than at this 
day, when the monster masonry, 
has been in a great some degree, deprived 
of its poisonous fangs. The battle 
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with this [ ] has been long and 

severe; but without the aid of her 
auxiliaries, she would have been 
put hors de combat 5 , long before this 
time. We are, however, rejoiced to 
receive Mr. Webster into our ranks, 
and in our future operations, he may 
afford important aide. 

Having thus expressed his opinion of 
the evils of masonry, why should 
antimasons hesitate in supporting 
him as a candidate for the Presidency? 

Of his talents for the office we 

are all convinced, and no one can 

doubt of the sincerity of his oppo 

sition to masonry. Shall the 

support he has received from ma 

sons and their allies , the Whigs 

prejudice us against him? I think 

hope not. It is true we have received 

much abuse from that vindictive 

overbearing party; but has Mr. Webster been 

an accessory in this abuse? If 

so, then his dedication to the 

Pennsylvania Antimasons is false 

and deceptive; but we are net we 

prepared to believe this? But it 

Tt to 

11 lo 


5 “Outside the fight," meaning non-combatants or others who are incapable of fighting or 
defending themselves. 
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It is said he cannot be elected. What 
then? Let us try, and if we fail 
what will be the consequence? We shall 
have acted consistently with our 
principles and taught our oppo 
nents that these and not men are 
our pole star. 

If we oppose Mr Webster 
our opponents will say, and with 
some plausibility, “You have some 
other object in view than oppo¬ 
sition to masonry-A candidate 
of your principles has been offered 
and you refuse him.” Should 
we not then be charged with 
the same inconsistency, we im 
ported to them when 
they rejected Mr Wirst? It seems 
to me the cases are alike & 
that we could make but a 
public plea for our conduct. 

But it said further by dividing the 
northern votes, Mr. White may 
be the highest candidate and 
that between him and Mr. Van 
Buren, we ought not to hesitate 
to bring a non slave holding 
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candidate. Were this certain the 
argument would have some force; 
but this cannot be determined until 
the election is over; and I think 
we shall act consistently in following 
the course antimasonic principles 
shall dictate the selection of an antimason 

It is said Mr. Van Buren is no 
mason; but are we sure he is 
opposed to masonry? Here we are 
left to bare conjecture, and before 
we can give him our support 
it appears to me antimasons should 
require a public expression of his 
sentiments as they did of Mr. Webster 
Should this be done, and his ans¬ 
wer found similar to that of Mr. 

Webster, our selection of him as 
a candidate ought to depend on 
other circumstances: we should 
look to the probably course of 
his politics. But should he with 
hold an expression of his 
opinion of masonry, we ought to 
abandon him at once. 

The [ ] of Mr. Webster to reply 

to the application [ ] of the Antimasons 
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of Massachusetts has created a 
suspicion that he is hostile to them. 

Be it so ought we there to reject 
him after we are convinced of his 
hostility to masonry, and would 
even prohibit the future 
administration of its oaths and 
obligation by law? If hostile 
to Massachusetts antimasons, 
he is not so to their principles. 

Other causes may have produc 
ed an unfavorable opinion of 
them; he may object to some of their 
proceedings, though I think 
without a shadow of foundation, yet we 
ought not to oppose him because 
he has personal objections to us. 

Two persons may agree on general 
principles, and yet be at variance 
on others; and no one can com 
mand the unqualified esteem of 
his neighbor, though he may 
endeavor to merit it. Want of ma 
terial esteem in such cases, is rather 
a misfortune than a crime. 

The readiness with which Mr. 
Webster replies to the antimasons 

of 
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of Pennsylvania and his approbation 

of their course, as expressed [ ] [ ] and in his speech 

in the Senate of the US. it must be [ ] 

furnish some ground of suspicion 

that he is not altogether friendly to the 

antimasons of Massachusetts. The con 

elusion I should draw from this fact, 

would be, that even great minds 

are not always free from unfounded 

and unreasonable prejudices; and that 

Mr. Webster in this case, had suffered 

himself to be misled by them. 

As respects the nomination of Mr 
Webster for the presidency, there ap 
pears to be a difference of opinion 
amongst antimasons; part of them whom 
are for Mr. Van Buren, though I be 
lieve a majority are opposed to the 
system of policy he would adopt. 

While we thus disagree, let all 
exercise their unbiased judgment and 
act accordingly; but let us not lose 
sight of the great object which first brought 
us to act together. I mean the total 
prostration and extinction of one of 
the most pernicious combination that ever 
was formed against the rights of the 
great body of the people. An object 



which I have pursued with unremitted 
zeal for more than nine years, and 
for which I trust I shall continue 
to labor, for the (remaining) short 
years time left for my feeble faculties 
to exert themselves. 


The Weather . Friday 25 Deer 
from a steady series of cold and 
dry days, from the first snow, the 
weather, has changed to fog & sleet, 
& we look for a break up . Our 
rivers have been firmly bridged 
with arctic materials, and even 
a Ross would would have found 
it difficult here to render himself com 
fortable under snow embank¬ 
ments. But notwithstanding this 
frigorific atmosphere our farm¬ 
ers have replenished their wood 
yards, and furnished some 
of the necessary [ ] to the 

non-holding team estates. Great 
inconveniences, however, have been 
felt from want of water and 
in some instances, not a drop has 
been furnished from wells for our 

cattle 
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cattle, and resort has been had to our 
brooks which fortunately have lent 
us their aid. Whether Boreas 6 will 
give us more auspicious weather in 
the months of January & February, 
is yet to be seen; but if the old 
adage be true, “ when winter comes 
in like a Lion, it will go out like 
a lamb .” May we not look 
for less shivering weather. 

The trend for assembling our Legis 
lature is approaching, and from 
the signs of the times , we may look 
for a session of high temperature 
Mr. Everett comes into office at 
a crisis, which will call for all 
his skill and firmness, in conduct¬ 
ing our political ship; but we 
believe he will be found a skilful 
commander, and shun the hidden 
rocks that lie in our course. Should 
he shape his courses by the 
new Southern chart , we think 
frequent Lunars , will be necessa 
for correcting the dead reconing . 

May he conduct our ship through all 
perils, and bring it safe to its destined 
Port. 


6 Greek God of the North Wind. 
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Mortality Among young Peo¬ 
ple who have emigrated from 
Deerfield, within about a year 
past, viz Dwight Howland, Springfield, VT 
Elijah Williams Attorney at Jacksonvill 
Charles Hoyt, Physician at Do. Florida 
James Hemmingway near Augusta Ga. 
Frederick Arms “ Do. 

Ralph Barnard Merchant at N York 
Richard Williams Illinois 

Mrs. Mary Russell at Macon Georgia 
Frederick Bridges at Boston 
Maria Bacon at Bangor Maine 
All the above, excepting E Williams, 
were hale young people when 
they left Deerfield. 

The mortality is extraordinary; 
and shall it be inferred that our 
town had any thing peculiar in 
its atmosphere which renders it dangerous to 
reside in places where that peculiar 
ity is not found? Ralp Barn 
ard had resided in Boston several 
years, and in the western part of 
Georgia for about one year, and 
was on business at New-York when 
he died. All the others had resided 

recently 
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in the North village of Deerfield 
and most of them were born here 
Pysiologists inform us that persons 
who have not attained their 
growth are very liable to sickness 
and change of climate, or employ¬ 
ment; and some have maintained 
that suck are not fit for soldiers. 
Bonaparte seems to have known 
this fact: when he demanded re¬ 
cruits from France, he required 
them to be men -for “ boys were 
good for nothing but to line the 
roads with sickness.” If this be 
true, what a destruction of lives 
would follow the calling out of 
young men of the militia, into 
the fields? This is a subject little 
attended to in obtaining soldiers, and 
worthy of the consideration of mili¬ 
tary officers. Old soldiers who 
have been seasoned to camps 
are usually hardy and healthy, 

& may “urge their way, unhurt 
through every toil, in every clime” 
The valley of Deerfield is 
supposed to be a healthy station 
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1835. 


though formerly it was considerably 
subject to fevers especially in the fall season. 
Here are but few or no stagnant 
pools, the soil well culti 
vated and generally covered with 
vegetation, and of course, the air 
is pure, but probably warmer 
than the hill towns, especially in 
the summer seasons. May not the 
purity of the air render its inhab 
itants, who remove to places where 
the air is less pure, more liable 
to the endemics of these places, 
than those who have been [ ] 

to our wholesome air? 
the inquiry may be new, but 
perhaps not unworthy of con¬ 
sideration. 


41 

December 27. Last night our River 
was broken up by the rise of its 
water and masses of jammed ice 
filled its channel. The snow cov¬ 
ing the ground, and had given us 
excellent sleighing, is considerably 
reduced, though still sufficient 
for roads. 
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Tract on Comets. 

By M. Arago, attached to the 
Royal Observatory at Paris. 

Translated from the French 
By John Farrar . 

Boston 1832-pp. 92 

This useful little essay is divided 
into two parts; the first treating 
upon the nature of Comets and 
their orbits; the second embracing 
a variety of subjects connected with 
them. The work is written in a 
popular manner and furnishes much 
matter, interesting & curious. 

In answer to the question, “Is it pos¬ 
sible for a Comet to strike the earth 
or any other planet:- Mr Arago, 
after noticing their orbits round the 
sun in all possible directions says, “It 
is not, therefore, impossible for a 
Comet to encounter the earth . 

But he says, the probability of such 
an event is extremely small. Suppose 
says he, a comet of which we know no¬ 
thing but that, at its perihelion, it 

will 
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will be nearer the Sun than we 
are, and that is diameter is equal 
to a quarter of that of the earth; the 
doctrine of chances shows that out 
of two hundred and eighty one 
millions of cases, there is but one 
against us, but one in which the 
two bodies could meet. 

The following is his [ ] remark. 

Admitting the that the nucleus 
of comet may strike the earth and 
annihilate the human race at once, 
the danger to each individual, on 
the appearance of an unknown 
comet , would be exactly equal to 
the chance he would run, if there 
were one black ball in a box with 
201,000,000 balls of another color, 
and his condemnation to death 
were the inevitable consequence 
of his drawing at the first trial, 
that one black ball. 

Any reasonable being, continues 
he, however attached he may be 
to life, would smile at such a small 
risk as this; the appearance then 
of a comet that has never been ob¬ 
served 
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served, and whose course is unknown, 
may, as to the danger it portends to 
each inhabitant of this globe, be ref 
resented by the black ball in the box 
of which I have spoken. 

In discussing the question whether 
comets have ever fallen into the sun 
the author comes to the conclusion that 
such as approach so near as to pass 
into the sun’s atmosphere, may be so 
retarded as to fall into the sun; and 
he is of opinion that the comet of 1680, 
must in the end, meet with this ca 
tastrophe. 

The consequences which might 
result from a passage of the earth 
into the tail of a comet, are examined 
in the work, as well as the pretend¬ 
ed effects which several writers as¬ 
cribe to such an event: such as, that 
at the date of the comet of 1668, “ all 
the Cats in Westphalia were sick ” and 
that earthquakes follow their appear 
ance, as well as cold seasons, tempests 
hurricanes, volcanic eruptions, vio¬ 
lent hail storms, great falls of snow, 
heavy rains, overflowings of rivers 

droughts 
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droughts, famines, thick fogs, [ ] 

grasshoppers, plague, dysentery & con 
tagious diseases among animals. 

All of which are requested by an 
English physician Mr. T Forster. 

Remarking upon such frivolous 
pretences Mr Arago uses the follow 
language 

“I wish for the honor of science 
that I could have dispensed with 
taking any serious [ ] of the ridiculous 

ideas I have just adverted to; but 
I am satisfied that this exposition 
will not be without its use, for 
Gregory Sydeinham and Lu 
binictski have many followers 
among us.” 

“Moreover, if you will only 
listen, in those circles which are 
called fashionable, to the long 
discourses of which the approaching 
comet is the theme, you may de 
cide whether there is any room 
to congratulate ourselves upon 
the pretended diffusion of know 
ledge, which so many perfection¬ 
ists are pleased to consider as the distinguishing 

feature 
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feature of our age. For myself, I 
have long been evinced of these illu 
sions. Under the brilliant but 
superficial gloss , with which the 
[ ] literary studies of our Col 

leges cover all classes of society, we 
almost always find, to speak plainly, 
a profound ingnorance of those beau 
tiful phenomena, which are our 
best safeguard from prejudice.” 

The following geographical phe 
nominon is maintained. “There 
is in Russia & Persia, a vast region, 
covered with populous towns, great 
commercial establishments, and fertile 
lands, which is nevertheless, much 
below the level of the ocean . Accord¬ 
ing to Humboldt, the extent of this 
low region cannot be less than 100,000 
square miles. The level of the Caspi 
an sea and consequently that of 
the city of Astracan 7 , is more than 
300 feet below the level of the Black 
Sea or of the Ocean. Even in the heart 
of Russia, the course of the Wolga 8 , and 
the countries through which it flows, are 


7 Hoyt means the city of Astrakhan, on the banks of the Volga River. 

8 Volga River 



are depressed 150 feet.” The Wol- 
ga flows into the Caspian Sea, of 
course, for it cannot empty into the Ocean. 

The tract of Mr Arago is not only 
instructing, but amusing, and will 
reward the reader for its perusal, and 
small expense of 37 Vi cents. 


Death of Ephraim Williams Esq. 
We now have the melancholy 
task of recording the death of one of 
our most esteemed citizens, and one 
who has been honorably known 
to the people of Massachusetts. 

Ephraim Williams Esqr. 

He died at his house on Sunday 
morning the 27 th of December aged 
75 years, leaving a widow, 
and an only son of 
about 19 years of age. He had 
been on the decline for several 
months, and his death was not 
unexpected. 

Now give the following brief sketch 
of his Biography, hastily penned 
from our recollection. It will be 
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found deficient in dates and per 

haps in some facts. But these could 

not be avoided without more exten 

sive research. It will express our respect for him 

Ephraim Williams the eldest son of 

Dr. Thomas Williams by his second 

wife, was born in this town 

November 1760. While a lad he 

was for some time employed in 

agriculture on the farm of his Father; 

but it was soon discovered that he 

possessed a genius for literary and 

scientific education; and after 

passing through the usual course 

of domestic education and the 

preparatory requisite for the study 

of law, he entered the office of 

the Hon. Theodore Sedgwick of 

Stockbridge, as student, where he 

acquired an accurate knowledge 

of the finest principles of that abstruse 

and unlimited profession. 

Having completed his studies 
with Mr Sedgwick, he returned 
to Deerfield and if my recollection 
is correct, opened an office for 
the practice of law. He soon however 



For several years he was a representative 
to the Genl. Court from the town of Stockbridge 
& [ ] the office of Justice of the Peace 
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relinquished the business at Deerfield & 
returned to Stockbridge, and en¬ 
tered the office of Mr. Sedgewick 
as a partner , where he remained 
a number of years, and had the 
principal charge of the business 
during the absence of his partner 
as member of Congress. 

In the County of Berkshire he 
extensively known as an 
acute lawyer and acquired a hand 
some property. He was called, in 
that county, the honest and faith 
ful advocate , terms not always 
bestowed by the people, on those 
of his profession. At length he 
gave up the practice of law, 
and returned once more to his 
native town of Deerfield, where 
he spent his time in the study pursuit 
of general knowledge. 

Up to this time Massachusetts 
had made no provision for a 
Reporter of decisions in her Courts. 

The defect was at length remi 
died by the Legislature and 
statute passed for providing 
for such an establishment, 
and our Mr. Williams was ap- 
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pointed to the office, with a hand 
some salary. In this employment 
he continued about a year-pub 
lished a volume of the decisions 
of our supreme court, the first 
work of the kind that had appeared 
in our state, and to the regret of 
his friends, resigned his office. 

From this time he gave up 
all practice as a lawyer, though 
he often gave legal advice to his friends 
when called upon; but always 
without fees or any kind. His 
opinion was considered by the 
brethren of his profession as sound 
and safe; and the people at 
large, had the utmost reticence 
on his decisions. He had lived 
a single life whole engaged in his 
profession; but at length find 
ing himself in easy circumstances, 
and that it “was not good for 
man to be alone” he married a 
worthy lady, Miss Emily Trow 
bridge, by whom he had a 
son, whom he has educated & 
as is now in the study of Divinity. 

Mr. Williams was frequently 
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solicited by friends to stand 
as a candidate for senator to 
the state Legislature, and also 
for a representative to Congress; 
but his preference for a retired 
life predominated, and his 
friends, with regret, submitted 
to his decision. In politics 
he was of the Washington school, 
and he saw with just apprehensions 
the ascendency of the Jefferson sys 
tern over that of the Father of our 
Country. By some of the entusi 
asts of the Jefferson’s politics he was 
thought to be unfriendly to a 
democratic form of Government 
This probably arose from the 
expression of his fears of the per 
mancy of [ ]. True indeed, when 

he saw men raised to places of trust 
by the insidious acts of [ ] 

and unprinapled men aspirants he did 
not hesitate to express his apprehen 
sions that our constitution were 
in danger of ruinous innovations; 
and with the pact he believed 
that “When impious men bear 
sway the post of honor is a private 
station.” 9 

Acting 


9 William Shakespeare 



Acting under these impressions, he 
may sometimes have with held his 
services when his country justly demand 
ed them. But of his attachment to 
a pure system of republicanism, which, 
he had sworn to support, in the vari 
ous offices he sustained under it, there 
cannot be a doubt in the minds of 
discerning men. 

In one particular his friends 
considered him in fault . While they 
saw his gigantic mind penetrating 
into the depths of metaphysics & jurispru 
dence, and sensitizing the prevailing 
systems of theology, they regretted 
that he did not aid the cause of 
truth by a frequent exercise of his 
pen; and we have not learned 
that he has left any systematic work 
other than his volume of reports. 

In his younger days he some 
times gave us scraps of poetry, 
which evinced a talent at this 
composition of no mean order 
and which if sedulously cultivated 
would have found procured an elevated 
seat among the muses. 

To us it was a matter of much 
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regret that he did not penetrate 
to greater depths the subjects of natu 
ral Philosophy and mathematic, 
in which he appeared [ ] capa 

ble of iminence. In the first prin 
ciples of the latter, he often gave 
us specimens of his talents which 
promised iminent success had he 
prosecuted the study. In arith 
metic he stood unrivaled in 
this part of the country; nor was 
he unacquainted with some of 
the elements of the higher branch 
es of mathematic; but his indi 
nation seemed to bad rather to the 
pursuit of metaphysical studies; and 
the handsome Library he has 
left, will indicate his choice of 
subjects. 

In conclusion we say-If an 
honorable and strictly moral life- 
an enlightened course- an astute 
discernment and sound judg¬ 
ment, joined to universal 
esteem of the people, constitute 
the great and good man, then 
our deceased friend friend was 
iminently entitled to these epitaphs 
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(And, May we learn from the com¬ 
mendable examples he has left us, 

(- ] hold [ - ] in grateful reason 

“that though genius and exten 
sive knowledge do not always 
command public esteem, yet when 
connected with an honorable course 
and a faithful discharge of the du 
ties due [ ] to ourselves and to soci 

ety, they seldom fail of the applause 
of good men.”) 

“Sprung from a race, to nought but virtue born, 
Advanced by industry to pomp & state; 

Yet he, beholding these with eyes of scorn, 
Rose above fame, and dared be truly great.” 10 


44 

The American Magazine of 
useful knowledge, published in 
Boston, in monthly numbers. 

This work now edited by Alden 
Bradford, late secretary of the 
state, is rising in public estimation 
In the number for November last 
are found many excellent essays 
on a variety of subjects, concerning 
the capability of the editor; and 


10 From Robert Treat Paine’s Sacred to the Memory of Bowdoin, 1791. 
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with due public patronage, we 
think it will become a valuable 
periodical. In politics it claims to 
be neutral: but it is ardently 
opposed to some of the utopian schemes 
of the theorists of the present day; 
and while it would give full 
scope to free discussion on all sub¬ 
jects, it holds out a strong check 
to licentiousness of the press. Many 
of its essays on philosophical sub 
jects are ingenious and useful, especi 
ally to men who have not access 
to extensive libraries. 

Under the article Telescopes a 
self taught mechanic is brought be 
fore the public, whose name has 
been little known heretofore; & 
though a resident of Hampden County 
in our State, not much over 40 miles 
from us, we have scarcely heard 
his name mentioned 

Amasa Holcomb is the ingenious 
gentleman to whom we have 
alluded. He is now constructing 
reflecting telescopes, two of which have 
been recently examined by a Committee 
of arts and science, appointed 
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by the Franklin Institute in Phila 
dephia; the longest has a focal 
length of 9 Vi feet, the diameter of the 
reflector 6 Vi inches, and has five astro 
nomical eye-pieces, for showing ob 
jects erect, the lowest power is 57 
and the highest 900. 

From observation made on the 
moon and double stars, the Committee 
say, that the largest reflector presented 
views interesting, and exceeded any 
thing which they had witnessed be 
fore, in the use of any other telescope. 

Mr. Holcomb’s instruments are con 
structed on the plan of Herschel, and 
the Committee looks forward with 
confident expectation that the period 
is not far distant when the country will be 
in the possession of a 20 foot reflection 
of native workmanship, rivaling the 
best European instruments. 

It is singular, and not much to 
the Credit of our Country, that this 
unassisted and almost neglected 
American optician, has not been 
made more extensively known; 
and we can attribute the silence to 
no other cause than that the our 



our paltry strife for office , and 
contributions in politics, absorb almost 
the whole of the attention of our 
people, to the Shameful neglect 
of the higher branches of science. 

The Editor of the Magazine 
is favorably know to the public as 
the author of several volumes of the 
History of Massachusetts; and though 
somewhat advanced in years, seems 
to retain all the vivacity and [ ] 

ness of his younger days. Under his 
superintendence the periodical 
cannot fail to furnish matter both useful 
and instructing 


Periodical Depot. Boston, 

No 127 Washington Street. 

At this depot E.A. Broaders hass 
for sale a great variety of peridi 
cal works, American & English, and 
makes up Orders for London o the 1 st 
of each month. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute 
published monthly at Philadelphia 
price 5 Dollars is found at the depot, 
a valuable work. 



Congress 

On friday December the 18 th mr. Jack- 
son of Mass, presented a petition from 
the inhabitants of Wrentham for the 
Abolition of Slavery in the District of 
Columbia, and moved that it be re 
ferred to a select Committee. 

Mr. Hammond of S. Carolina, moved 
to reject the petition, insisting on the 
House putting the seal of reprobation 
on all such petitions. 

The debates that insued were as 
might be expected, of the most vio¬ 
lent kind, on the part of the southern 
members. The petition was called a 
firebrand, and the politicians fanatics 
who ought not to be heard in the 
House. &c &c. &c.-We will not follow 
with the insulting language used. 

Any attempt at this time to ameliorate 
the condition of the slaves in the District 
is about as likely to succeed, as one to 
remove the Alleghany Mountains. 

In the non-slave holding states, 
where we might expect to find a 
strong opposition to slavery, there is 
as Dr. Channing says, “ A weak yielding 
tone ” among our leading men, very 
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unlike that which prevailed at 

the commencement of our revolution. 

Then the rights of individuals and suf 
fering humanity, were of some import 
ance; now the question seems to be, 
when any measure is proposed, how 
will it effect our interest ? Let the 
southern people tell our merch 
ants, that they will suspend trade 
with them if they allow any thing 
to be said against slavery, and the 
response is, cringing submission - 
base compliance —skulking 
apathy, under the pretention that 
the Union is in danger. 

Had this spirit or rather no spirit existed when we 
opposed Great Britain, we never 
should have been an independent 
people. 

We interfere not with the right 
of the Slave holders, within their 
states; but we claim to be exempted 
from man selling and slave coffles , 
in the District of Columbia where 
the principles of our constitution 
are defied by daily occurrences 
before our eyes. So long as selfish 
principles govern, slavery will continue. 



The people of the United States are 

said to be flourishing and happy under 

the enjoyment of equal rights and 

self government; and yet between 

two and three millions of them came in chains 

and compelled to drag out a life of 

servitude under the lash of their Masters, 

in the hands of those who are boast 

ing of their liberty and equality . 

Does any other Country on the face of the 
earth present a similar solecism? 

If slavery is not abolished in the District 
we insist that the rights of Freemen shall 
be restored to all, whether they be black, white, 
or mixed. 


General Harrison 
In a letter from this Gentleman to 
an antimasonic Committee of Pennsylva 
nia, dated Cincinati 24-Nov-1835, 
he says “I have in every instance 
when applied to, declared that I was 
not a mason, and that I was op¬ 
posed to the order. When I write 
the letter of the 6 th of May last, I was 
misinformed as to many of the oblige 
tions entered into by masons. I have 
since seen a part of the evidence in a 
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trial in which Mr. Stevens of Get- 
tisburgh was a party; and as from 
the disclosures then made, it appears 
that the obligations of the members 
of the order, as understood by a 
portion of them, are totally in 
compatible with their duty to 
the laws of their country, I cannot 
but consider the existence of ma 
sonry as an evil, both moral 
and political, however small 
and I trust and believe it small, 
may be the number of those who 
hold these destructive and abom 
inable opinions.” 

More than nine years have 
elapsed since the contest with ma 
sonry began, during which time 
hundreds of masons have seceded from 
the order and given to the public 
full developments of the oaths 
and practices of masonry; and yet 
Genl. Harrison has remained in 
ignorance of them until the trial 
in which Mr. Stevens was a party 
came before the public. 

Had the General been in a pro 
found sleep for nine years, or 
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have the western Masons hood 

winked him so thoroughly that he 

could not see the numerous publication 

that had been before the people, 

even in Ohio? If his political eyes 

are equally blind we should look 

for little light from him, should he 

be place in the Presidential chair. But 

we will not condemn him wholly 

for this sort of blindness; for others 

have exhibited a similar stupidity. 

and if all had been of this description 

well might masons have boasted that 

their system could not be put 

down. Thanks to the good sense, 

steady course of Antimasons, the wickedness and 

folly of masonry is now beginning 

to be seen by its blind supporters, 

and we trust the scales are falling from 

the eyes of all, who are not radi 

cally blind. 

At no time since the murder of 
Capt. Morgan has the cause of Antima 
sonry been more promising than at the 
present- Its correctness is now ac 
knowledged and fell by our leading 
men; and though they were not pioneers, 
we will give the a share of our victory. 



Mass. Legislature 
On Wednesday the 6 th of January 
the Legislature of our State is to 
assemble at Boston, for the trans 
action of the usual business. 

Having recently held an adjourned 
Session for the revisal of our Laws, 
it may be expected that there 
will not be a press of business. 

This, however, is somewhat doubt 
ful; of late there seems to be 
a great disposition on the part 
of many, to introduce new matter 
for legislation, which occupies 
the legislature, at each session, as 
much as when two sessions were 
held in a year; and there seems 
to be a restless disposition among 
the people, which indicates an unfa 
vorable diathesis. 

In a time of peace and prosperity 
we are very apt to forget the blessings 
we enjoy, and restless men seize 
on this error to b ring themselves in 
to places of profit and what they 
call honor, forgetting the real interest 
of the people. As a check to this state 
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of public feeling we must look to the 
intelligence and honesty of those who 
elect men to important places. True 
there may be abuses in government of 
a long standing which require the correct 
ing hand of the people, but the diffi 
culty arises from running into excess; 
and here nice discrimination is 
required. Let an exterminating war 
from a powerful enemy threaten us, 
and we should soon see all minor 
differences put at rest. Their weary 
patriot would exert himself in de¬ 
fense of the real rights of the people, 
and if successful, we should at 
once learn what is most valuable 
among us. War we depreciate as 
a great evil, but there are others which 
may be not less ruinous. 

The election of so valuable a man 
as Edward Everett to the office of 
Governor, of this Commonwealth, is a 
favorable omen, and we hope his 
administration will tend to the re 
pose and happiness of the people. We 
look eagerly for his message to the 
Legislature and believe like the man 
it will be found unexceptionable. I 
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I have mentioned minor differences ; 
but let it not be understood that 
the stripe concerning masonry is 
to be ranked under this head. When 
it is found that a secret society with [ 
together by barbarous oaths and 
obligations-one which kidnaps 
& murders our citizens- burns our 
printing offices and, by perjuring 
sits at defiance the laws of our 
communal Courts, we think that 
such a society is not to be ranked 
under head of minor differ 
ences; but requires of every patriot 
the most untiring efforts to pros 
trate it in the dust, and forever 
prevent its future inroads upon 
our fine government. 

This is no party dispute; it aris 
es from the purest principles of self- 
preservation, in which all parties 
should agree; and when the de 
struction of the poisonous exotic 
is complete, we may turn our 
attention to other subjects and minor 
differences - but not until this object 
is consummated. 


]bound 
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49 Capt. Holmes Orderly Book 

In the Notes and Illustrations an 

nexed to the 2d Vol. of Dr. Abiel Holmes An 

nals (American) the Dr says four 

volumes of manuscript Orderly Books 

of Capt. Holmes are in his possession, 

from which some facts illustrative 

of the French war of 1755 are derived 

Capt. Holmes commanded a com 

pany in Col. Fitch’s Regiment, and 

joined the army at Fort Edward 

June 26 th 1758, and performed the duty 

of his office during 3 campaigns, the 

last terminating at the Conquest of 

Canada 14 September 1760. 

An account of the attack on Rogers 
and Putnam at Fort An on the 
8 th of August 1758 is found in the Books 
The battle is said to have been about 
one mile south from Wood Creek from which 
they marched in single file, on the 
morning of that day. Holmes served 
in the army of the Revolution 3 or 4 
years as a Physician. The teams were 
cut off July 28, 1758, the place not 
mentioned. Vol. 2d Holmes p. 523. 

These orderly books must be value 
ble. I wish to peruse them. 
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Arnolds Journal up Rhinebeck 
1775. 

In the appendix of Knapps life 
of Col. Burr, we find this journal 
of Genl. Arnolds. It was found among 
his papers which he left at W Point 
when he fled, on hearing of the cap 
ture of Andre. The original is said 
to be in rather a dilapidated state, 
and some of the leaves are wanting. 

It commences Sept. 27 th and ends Oct. 

30 at a point where the De Loups 
enters the Chaudier. This, with Judge 
John Joseph Henry’s account of the 
expedition under Arnold, furnishes 
details for the Historian. Henry’s 
Account was published at Lancaster 
Penn. 1812. He was one of Morgans 
Riflemen, and was made a prisoner 
at the attack on Quebec, on the night 
of the 31 st of December 1775. This work 
contains much minute detail of the 
whole campaign, beyond what is 
found in other History. 

This Expedition was an adventurous 
one, and probably would have been 
successful could the march been made 
in less time. 
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51 Judge H L White 

In a letter from this gentleman 
to two Antimasons, dated Washington 
Deer 9, 1835, he says, “I am not now 
and never have been a mason. I never 
have felt a wish or willingness to join 
any society, the objects, the principles, 
or the rules of which, as well as the du 
ties and obligations it would impose 
on me, I must remain ignorant of 
until after I become a member. As 
this must be my situation in rela 
tion to the Masonic society, I never 
applied to any lodge for admission.” 

A Vol. on masonry had been sent to 
the Judge for his perusal; but it seems 
he had not found time to peruse it. 

He will soon be able to make up his 
judgment on the system, and we 
believe condemn it, with as much 
severity as has Mr. Webster. 


52 The Boston Press , of Jany 5 1836 

Says “The assembly of Pennsylvania 
has appointed a Committee to investi 
gate Freemasonry, with power to send 
for persons and papers . Thaddeus 

Stevens 



Stevens is Chairman and the other 
members are Trew of Allegheny. 
Cox of Somerset; Huston of Feyith 
and Sparkman of Philadelphia. 

The Committee will, it is under 
stood, make a thorough and search 
ing investigation into the “ holy or 
der ” and have summoned the 
Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania 
to appear and show cause, and 
George Wolf, Chief Justice Gibson 
and many other high masons. 

Now let it be probed to the bottom” 

At the time when masonry mur 
dered Morgan, its members little 
thought they should be brought 
to this scrutiny. 


Masonic Vengeance 
Some of the Masonic papers which 
were highly friendly to Mr. Webster 
before he gave his opinion against 
masonry are now proving out their 
wrath upon him, and declare him 
unfit for any high office, under our 
Constitutions. Can our blind dupes 
continue much longer under the hood 
winks? 


The 
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The following extracts are from the 
Bunker Hill Aurora and Boston Mir 
or , as given in the Boston Press of the 
5 th of January 1836. 

“To obtain the Presidency he (Mr. 
Webster) has given up his principles 
and would be willing also to give up 
his honesty—his soul.” 

“Great man and now a great Antimason” 
“Daniel Webster is willing to hold com 
munion with such men as Nicholas 
the Autocrat, Don Miguel, and Fer 
dinand King of Spain. He is willing 
to follow their principles.” 

“With his superior talents, he is 
but a dangerous hypocrite and 
creeping office sucker. ” 

“God forbid that such a man 
as Daniel Webster should ever be 
placed at the head of any nation- 
no one should be called to that sta 
tion who has not a pure conscience.” 

“He should rather be charged with 
extraordinary dishonesty, than with 
stupidity.” 

“Would not such a despot be 
more impartial and much more 
preferable 
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preferable to Daniel Webster?” 

“He who openly proclaims his sym 
pathy for the impious principles 
of despots, tyrants and terrorists 
ought never to be placed at the head 
of a community of Christians.” 

Mr. Webster we trust will not be 
disturbed at these vituperations; he 
has known the operations and pow 
er of masonry for many years ; and 
though unwilling to place himself under the 
fire of its batteries, he has at length 
dified its shot; and is now ready 
to act in the demolition of its sinking 
fortress. Of its boasts that, “ the world 
in arms could not stop it ”* and that 
it was so powerful that it feared 
nothing from violence either public or 
private, for it had every means to 
[ ] it in season, to counteract 

defeat and punish it ”, he was 
well aware. But he also knew that 
when a free people were aroused to 
assert their rights , their power was 
paramount to masonry. The attacks 
on him by masons, will have a good 
effect in opening the eyes of the blind. Those 
JSir Brainards Oration at N London 1825 
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Those of us who first took the Lion 
by the beard, were also aware of his 
strength, and well did we know that 
the battle would be long and severe 
before we should drive the monster 
from his den. Yet with our shepards 
sling and smooth stone , we met him 
regardless of his ferocious growls, and 
at length pierced his shaggy head. 

We had heard his defiance in distant tones: 
“Come to me and I will give your rep 
utation into the hands of your enemies; 
and your character to reproach; Twice 
smite your fair farm with the pow 
er of my influence, and make your 
name a [ ] and a bye word and 

a proverb in the earth.” But conscience 
of the righteousness of our cause, we pressed 
onward. To masonry we said “though 
thy arm be iron and thy brown brass; 
though thou sharpenest thy tongue like 
a serpent, and hast proven to cast 
out of thy mouth scandal in floods 
to sweep away thy enemies; in the name 
of the Lord of hosts, ‘whom from our 
forefathers we serve with a pure con 
science, we defy thee- We come against 

thee 



thee; and let thy fate task man¬ 
kind anew, that pride and falsehood, 
however fortified by time, and strength 
and by names of dignity and worth, 
cannot withstand the humble [ ] 

well directed assault of immaculate 
Truth .” (Wards Magazine Vol 1 st ) 
Though this prostrate masonry 
still occupies a few selected Dens 
yet fewer member. It now remains 
for public opinion to search them 
to the bottom, and destroy every 
germ, that may otherwise spring 
into birth; and with the aid of 
the powerful auxiliaries who have 
now joined us, this will be accom 
plished. A war more virtuous and 
more glorious, on the part of the peo¬ 
ple has never been recorded in his 
tory. 


Old Winters 

In the Franklin Mercury of Jany 

5, 1836, we find the following extracts 

from memoranda made by the 

late Dr. Long in old almanacs 

“April 20 1747 Cold and ground remains 
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Note 


hard frozen and covered with a deep 
snow. The ice in Deerfield River was 
so strong that Landlord Hoyt at 
Cheapside drew loads of lumber across 
Deerfield River upon the ice.” 

“In 1763 April 27 Snow so deep 
as to be over all the fences in Green¬ 
field and the neighboring towns, and 
a crust so hard as to bear up horses 
and cattle, and Connecticut so hard 
frozen as to be good crossing upon the 
ice.” 

“April 16 1784. Remarkable for a 
great depth of snow, being over most 
of the fences. 

“April 25 1785 A sudden and great 
rise of water in the brooks and rivers. 
Deerfield meadows was most all 
under water, and the water actually 
run through (across) the street.” 

The memorandum of April 27 1763 
relates probably to the time when 
the great hail storm covered the 
deep snow, and formed a crust to 
the top of the fences, sufficient to bear 
up loaded teams which I have often 
heard mentioned by old people. 

The 
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The winters of late years present no 
snows of the depth of those mentioned 
by Dr. Long, nor of such late continu 
ence, though our weather is some 
times as seen as at the periods noted. 
The weather of former years was 
more uniformly cold in the winter 
than at present. After winter com 
menced the snow was generally deep 
and the road good until some time 
in January, when a thaw occurred 
which broke up the ice in the Rivers 
and often produced high floods, 
bringing down from the hill coun 
tries, vast masses of ice which spread 
over our alluvial lands. This thaw 
was generally followed with cold 
weather and deep snows, which 
continued late in the spring. But 
the transition from cold to warm 
weather, was often very sudden; 
a deep coat of snow sometimes dis 
appearing within a few days, fol 
lowed with warm spring weather 
In Lower Canada, I am informed, 
the winter and spring seasons are 
nearly similar at this time. 

Though 
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Though former winters were generally 
cold and attended with deep snows, 
instances have occurred in which they 
were mild and nearly destitute of 
snow. The winter of 1755 was of this 
description, and the rivers were scarcely 
closed. In the preceding November 
a remarkable Earth quake occurred 
in the Northern provinces, which 
did considerable damage to buildings 
particularly in our great towns. 

(See Holmes annals for that year) 

Since my recollection similar Wint 
ers have occurred in New-England. 

Whether the mildness of the winter 
of 1755 was at all connected with the 
preceding earthquake, is a question 
admitting of doubt. But if these 
convulsions are produced by subter 
anean fires, which I think most prob 
able, is it not likely that they may 
affect the surface of the earth, where 
they have exerted their force? 

The igneous origin of Earthquakes 
is now gaining ground among natu 
ralists, and future observation may 
demonstrate its correctness. 
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Legislature of Massachusetts 
Met Wednesday 6-1836 January 
In the senate 36 members present 
Horrace Mann was chosen President 
at the 18 th ballot; the votes were Mann 
20, Whitmarsh 14, Flint 6, Casley 
1.—Charels Calhoun was chosen Clerk 
on the first ballot. Votes: Calhoun 21, 
John Wade Jr. 10 
In the house—Julius A Rockwell 
chosen Speaker. Whole no. of votes 565 
Rockwell, 421, Robert Rantoul Jr. 139 
Luther S. Cushing, Clerk 425. Fisher 
A. Kingsbury, of Weymouth 135. 

Boston Press 

Thursday Jany 7. In the House 
Mr. Rantoul moved that a Com 
mittee be appointed to report any 
attractions that might be made in 
the provisions of law relating to Attor 
neys and Counsellors. Messrs. Rantoul 
Hancock and Whittemane, the Com 
mittee. Mr. H Williams presented 
an order for the appointment of a 
Committee to investigate the conduct 
of the several banks in Boston, which 
was ordered to be printed. 



Error to be corrected 
In the 10 th Chapter of my Antiquarian 
Researches, pages 178 & 179, among the books 
published in support of witchcraft 
I have mentioned Wierus de Proestigiis 
Doemonum as one. By Walter Scotts 
Letters on Demonology and witchcraft 
it appears this is an error. Wierus 
he says was a man of great research 
in physical science, and studied under 
Cornelius Agrippi; was a Doctor of Medi 
cine and physician to the Duke of Cleves 
at whose Court he practiced for thirty years 
with the highest reputation. He was 
one of the learned men who challenged 
the very existence of the imaginary crime 
of witchcraft, and boldly assailed both 
by serious arguments and by ridicule 
the vulgar credulity on the subjects of 
Wizards and witches. The definition of 
a witch , which I have inserted in page 
179, from his works is such, it is pre 
summed, as was then entertained by its 
advocates , but not by himself. It 
was intended no doubt, to show the 
great absurdity of the prevalent belief. 

I was led into error by Dr. Cottons magnolia, if 
recollect correctly. 



Our Affair with France 
By the papers it appears our relations 
with France are assuming an un 
favorable aspect. That nation we 
are informed is fitting out armed 
ships to cruise on our Coasts, and 
to watch the movements of our 
Government in relation to the 
disagreement between the two gov 
ernments. War may take place 
but we believe the differences 
will be settled without an 
appeal to Arms; though it must 
be from our yielding to them some 
of our rights. It is hoped our gov 
ernment will now rouse from their 
stupor and no longer neglect to 
prepare our country for a manly 
defense; —that they will place our 
militia upon a footing which 
shall render it respectable and fit 
for the fields. A select corps to be 
trained in Camps a certain time 
annually, and paid, is the only 
safe resort. Let a system of this 
kind be immediately adopted and 
all shall be safe from an invasion. 



Without it, we may be called to wit 
ness more other scenes like that at Washing 
ton and Bladinsbourgh in 1814. If we 
claim to be an independent nation 
we must have a force able to defend 
it; any other reliance within the pow 
er of man, is obviously futile. 

We may line our sea board from 
Maine to the extremity of Louisianna with 
fortification, and what protection 
will this afford, against any en 
vading force with a fleet superior to ours? 

A strong body of land forces, ready to 
take the field at a moments notice ; 
would still be necessary. See remarks 
on this subject page 60. 


Halley’s Comet is now said to be 
visible, with telescopes, on its return from 
its perihelion. It will now bid us 
adieu for 75 years, and then again 
present itself to the view of another 
generation. Its appearance and 
motion has been pretty accurately 
determined by our Astronomers; rather 
beyond my expectation. 



Celebration of American Victory of 
New Orleans, 1814. 

In the Boston Press of the 12 Jany 1836 
we have an account of the their celebration 
by Citizens of Salem, at which Mr. 
Alexander H. Everett delivered an 
address. One object of this celebration 
was to impress upon the young 
people the justness of the war of 
1812, and of course to reconcile them 
to the course of President Jack 
son and to promote the election 
of Mr. Van Buren. Of Mr. Everett 
we have entertained a good opini 
on for his exertions in the cause of 
Antimasonry; but it is with some 
regret we see him enlisted on the 
side of President Jackson and his 
policy. Of the war of 1812 we never 
entertained but one opinion; and that 
is, that it was unnecessary , unjust and 
foolish, and dishonorable to our 
Country; and that it had its rise 
in the partiality of our rulers for 
the principles of the French, in oppo 
sition to those of our great Father 
Washington, and his adherents. By 
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By the honest men of that day the 
course of the war was well understood 
and without their opposition, it would 
have terminated most ruinously for 
the United States. This opposition at 
length brought our infatuated ru 
lers to a pause, and they were glad 
to retrace their steps and onece more to 
adopt the federal principles of Washington. 

The young men who have come 
upon the stage since, may be led to be 
lieve old federalism was antirepublican; 
but when they arrive at the age 
of reflection and take the trouble to 
examine for themselves, they will 
find that the wild deomocracy of 
Jefferson and the steady federalism 
of Washington had no affinity; and 
that the prosperity of our Country 
has been apparent only when 
the principles of the latter have pre 
vailed. If our people have the wis 
dom to follow this course, they may 
continue happy, and enjoy all that 
rational beings may require; but if 
they relinquish it, anarchy and con 
fusion may succeed. 



Governor Everetts Message, 1836 

This message (or Address) was delivered from 
the speaker’s Chair on friday the 15 th 
of January, in presence of the members 
of the Senate and the House, with crowd 
ed galleries of the Citizens, and occupied 
about 1 V* of an hour. 

That the composition was elegant 
and the delivery graceful and im 
pressive, need not be added, for 
those who have witnessed the ex 
traordinary talents of Mr. Everett. 

Throughout the address we are de 
lighted to see a spirit of independence 
and an unhesitating expression of his 
opinion on subjects which have re 
cently agitated the public feelings; 
and while he recommends improve 
ments in all cases where he deems 
them necessary, he avoids everything 
that tends to promote party feelings. 

His great object seems to be the 
good of his country, and under so 
able a chief magistrate we may look 
for the promotion of all that can 
render it happy. On the subject 
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of masonry he is bold and \ ], and 

with a notice of the late Law against ex 
tra judicial oaths, says, “It is time that 
this root of bitterness were wholly erad 
icated, and the still lingering causes 
of discontent and jealousy in this respect, 
finally sacrificed at the alter of pub 
lie peace.” And still retains his 
known sentiments, that “all secret asso 
citations, particularly all such as resort 
to the aid of secret oaths, are pecu 
liarly at war with the genius of a 
republican government.” 

Those who, two or three years ago 
attempted to right a petition from 
antimasons, asking liberty to use 
the hall of the house of representatives 
for an evening meeting, little thought 
that at this time they should 
have from the chief magistrate, lan 
guage like that which we have 
cited. Masonry now sees & feels 
the fruits of its violence, and 
many of our elected men are 
aware of its evils, and dare to 
express their opinions on the sub 
ject. If the “world in arms cannot stop it 
public sentiment will.” 



Indian War in Florida 


From the Jacksonville Courier we learn 
that the Seminole Indians have commenced 
hostilities against the settlements in that 
quarter, and that skirmishes have taken 
place. The militia are ordered out, 
forts are erecting, and the frontier peo 
pie are retiring from the plantations. The 
militia it appears are but slightly 
armed, and muskets have been 
borrowed from some gentlemen of 
Savannah, Georgia. 

Thus it happens that when a 
war commences we have everything 
to prepare and individuals instead 
of the Government, are relied on for 
defense. Let there be a select corps 
of militia in every part of the U.S. 
and proper arsenals to furnish the 
requisite arms, accoutrements, and 
ammunition and we might be able 
to meet an enemy at any point 
of attack and on any sudden 
emergency. But our rulers seem 
to be otherwise employed: the 
scramble for officers is the great point 
which engrosses their attention. 
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The weather 

January 24- A cold morning and day. 
This weather has continued much the 
same from the first snow in November 
up to this time, excepting 2 days in 
which we have had rain, the last in 
a small quantity- Wells still very low- 
the sleighing excellent- Heavy snow this 
night=l Vi feet nearly high drifts. 


Mean Temperature 
The following Rule is given by 
Tobias Mayer of Gottingen for com 
puting the mean annual Temper 
ature of a place. 

M= 84- 53xs 2 M being the mean 
temperature, s the sine of the Lat. 

Example. Lat. 42° Sine = .669; and 
•669 2 =.447561 the □ of sine. Then 
.447x53= 23.691: and 84- 23.69 
= 60°, 31, the mean temperature of 
Lat. 42° (Fahrenheit’s thermometer). 

The water in deep wells is said, 
generally to indicate the temperature 
(mean) of any place. 

Mayer’s rule is believed to be but an ap 
proximation to the truth. 


Note 
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63 Useful Problems in Geodaesia 

1. Given the L s of elevation of any distant 
object, taken at three places in a hor 
izontal line, which does not pass through 
the point directly below the object; 

and the respective distances between 
the stations; to find the hight of the 
object, and its distance from either 
station. 

The solution of this problem is giv¬ 
en in Gregory’s mathematic for Prac 
tical men, page 148; in Hutton’s Ma 
thematic Vol. 2 p. 76 and in Adams’ 
Graphical Essays. 

2. From a convenient station, where 
could be seen these objects, whose 
distances from each other were known 
I took the horizontal L s, subtended 
by these objects. It is hence required 

to determine the respective distances of 
my station from each object 
For a solution of this problem 
See Gregory’s math, for Practical 
men p. 149 and also Adam’s Graphical 
Essays. For several other problems 
useful in trigonometrical Surveying 
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such as finding the spherical excess 
of spheric /\ s; reduction of times to the 
level of the ocean; determining hori 
zontal refraction; finding the L made 
by a line with the meridian, and 
the latitude of a place by a circum 
polar star. See Hutton Vol. 2, pages 
82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89 90 
For an account of the trigonometrical 
survey of England, by Gen. Roy, Col. Wil 
liams Mr Dalby and Col. Mudge 
see page 66 67 68 69 of same work. 

Two 4to Vols. containing a full detail 
of the opinions in this survey, may 
be found in the athenaeum at 
Boston; and a set ought to be 
in the Library of the Legislature of 
this Commonwealth, for the benefit 
of those who are now employed 
in the trigonometrical survey of 
our state; as well as a complete 
collection of instruments for geodi 
sic operations, part of which have 
been obtained from England. 



An easy and accurate method 
of determining the angle any line 
drawn on the Earth, makes with 
the meridian. 

With a large and well graduated 
instrument, having a telescope with 
cross fibers accurately adjusted mea 
sure the greatest and least angular 
distance of the vertical plane in 
which is the Star A in Ursa minor 
(or the pole star) from the given line; 
and half the sum of those measures 
will be the angle required. 

The instrument should be one 
which measures L s in azimuth as well 
as altitude: as a good theodolite or 
other instrument of a similar consturc 
tion 

Suppose the line to have a NE 
bearing. Fix the instrument on the line 
and secure it fast in that position; 
turn the telescope to the left and 
observe the greatest east elongation 
of the star, by elevating the telescope; 
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and suppose the angle ead off to 
be a. About 12 hours after observe the 
star at its greatest west elongation 
and the angle found = b. Then 

= the time L, or bearing of 

the line from the meridian. 

Note This operation requires the star 
to be visible for at least 12 hours. 

The method is a very accurate one 
for determining the variation of the 
needle, as well as the bearing of the line 
used as the Lat. of the place is not 
required, it is easy as well as ac 
curate; normal refraction to be 
regarded. 

To prevent errors in the observa 
tions, several should be made, and 
a mean of the whole taken 
By taking the greatest and least me 
ridian altitudes of the same star, and cor 
recting for refraction, the Lat. is very 
accurately determined. 

Any other circumpolar star will 
[ ] the same purpose; but the L s 

will be greater in proportion to its po 
lar distance. 



Special message of the President of 
the US Jany 15 1836. 

From this message it appears that the 
French government are determined 
that their compliance with the terms 
of the late indemnity treaty, is to rest 
on conditions which they have dictated 
to us. With their requisition the Presi 
dent refuses to comply, and re 
commends a prohibition of French 
products and the entry their vessels 
into our ports; and an increase of 
our navy and the completion of our 
Sea coast defenses. 

It now remains for Congress 
to act, or submit to the dictation of 
a haughty foreign power. Were we 
a military nation, I think our course 
would be clear. But as we are the ques 
tion is Shall we fight for our rights 
or succumb? To suspend intercourse with 
France is strictly just on our part, and 
if this shall produce a war, then 
be it so. Let us prepare for the 
event. Now the necessity of a select body 
of militia is apparent. 
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Curt of DmJnets.—'Ke have recently published from the I 
New Yi.rk papers, some iuterci'.ioB pariiculafg or a euro ol | 
deafness, and of the acquisition in consequence, By ll»«* |>«** i 
lieni, of the power olarlicolalion. We had previously heard I 
ol a similar cure al Philadelphia, in the person ol a child ol 
Mrs. Lyman of Northampton, in Ihis Stale. The Philadel¬ 
phia Gazelle publishes a lellei Irom Dr. Togno of dial cil>, 
in whic h this cure is referred lo. II we have been rightly 
informed ibis child was uol deaf from her birth, bul became j 
soiu consequence of some disease in early infancy. Al er 
speaking ol a similar cure effected on Albcn Newman in 
February Iasi, a deaf and dumb person twenty one years ol 
age, Ur. Togno proceeds as follows : 

Since the above case I had the good fortune, inAp.il 
Iasi, lo restore in hearing uneither deni and dumb person. I 
allude lo Miss iielena Lyman,of Northampton, > 

nine years old. Her powers ol imilanon. al this ago, being 
very great, she soon, under my tuition, learul how tu utu r 
all (he elementary sounds of the English language, end he. 
lore she returned home, pronounced distinctly a catalogue 
of words, »« well a. soiim phrases. She could dist.ngmsb 
time and pilch in music. Miss Lyman is the second deal 
and dumb individual ever restored to hearing in this "’.'"/w 
Her powers of discriminating the various sounds yielded by 
different bodies, was, befnic she lefi Philadelphia,very grea , 
she could identity a body by ike sound that it yields. 

There is no doubt in my mind, that at least one half or 
the .leaf and dumb individuals now condemned lo elerrioi 
dea/tiess, by the generally prevailing ignorance, might oc 
restored to hearing by an appropriate treatment. My 
, professional labors have, (ora long tune, been devoted to 
'the solution of this important protslciu lo humamlj, anti 1 
hope they may be crowned with success. 


Books lent from my Library and out Jany 1 1836 

Adams’ Astronomy 1 Vol. to Mr Lincoln Preceptor of Academy 

Drakes Book of the Indians 1 Vol to Pliny Arms Esqr. 

“Six months in A Convent”, confirmed by testimony 
of more than 100 witnesses &c. to Miss Hellen Hoyt. 

My Manuscript of Burgoynes Campagin, to Mr 
George T. Davis of Greenfield (all returned) 


Memo 

Col. Stebbins send by me to pay the Messenger 2 Dol. 
Eben H Williams-to pay for the American Mag. 2 Do. 


Allynes Ritual of Masonry, left at the Mercury 
office some time ago (n. Greenfield) not found 












